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What to look 
looking yor the al -Cme esl! 


THE VERY FINEST refrigerators made 
today offer you the advantages of hav- 
ing both a home freezer and a big fresh- 
food refrigerator. 

And that’s what you get... in the 


new 1919 General Electric Combination, 


Look for separate compartments, 
separate outside doors! 





Top compartment is a real home 
freezer, because it’s separately refrig- 
erated, insulated all around, and has its 


own outside door. 


A real home freezer, because it main- 
tains zero Lemperature— for quick-freez- 
ing foods and ice cubes and storing up 
to 70 pounds of frozen foods (ten-cu-ft 


model) or 53 pounds (eight-cu-ft model). 


A real home freezer, because its zero 
temperature keeps frozen foods in prime 
condition up to twelve months—four 
full seasons! This is what to look for. 


This is what you get, in a G-E. 





Lower compartment is the last word in 
a spacious fresh-food refrigerator. Sep- 
arately refrigerated, separately insulat- 
ed, and with its own outside door! 

It never needs defrosting! Your dishes 


need never be covered! Cold is moisture- 





conditioned. Big, deep drawers keep 


fruits and vegetables just right! Butter 
conditioner, easily accessible in door, 
keeps butter at proper temperature for 


. ! 
easy, W asteless spreading! 


You'll never forget, never regret... 


the day you buy this General Electric 
Combination. For the name GENERAL 
ELECTRIC means dependability based 
on an unsurpassed record for year-in 
and year-out performance. 

And the chief reason, of course, is the 
famous General Electric sealed-in re- 
frigerating system. This dependable sys- 
tem has never been excelled for efficient, 


economical operation. 





WIZ, 





NEW 1949 GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator— 
Home Freezer 
Combination 


A separate refrigerator 
PLUS a separate home freezer. 


8- and 10-cubic-foot models 


The General Electric Combination is 
available at your retailer's in both 8- 
and 10-cubic-foot models—one of them 
just right for your household. 

We think you'll agree they offer the 
most that’s offered in a home refrigera- 
tor today. General Electric Company, 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


More than 2 million G-E Refrigerators in use 10 years or longer 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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The man you cannot live without 


It’s a literal fact. His skill and his 
land produce nearly everything you 
eat and a great deal of what you wear. 

He raises your vegetables, fruits, 
grains. Your meats, milk, butter, yes, 
even your shoes or wool suit, come 
from livestock that feed on the prod- 
ucts of his land. 

The vital job the farmer has to do 
means long days filled with hard work. 
But power-driven machinery has taken 
over much of the old, back-breaking 
drudgery. And electricity, the tele- 
phone, the radio, the automobile and 
all-weather roads have helped to ban- 


ish the former isolation and monotony 
of farm life. 

The machines—tractors, corn- 
pickers, spreaders, combines, milkers, 
balers—that free the farmer from so 
much plodding labor are made largely 
of steel. In addition, he uses steel in 
many other ways: in roofing for barns, 
hog houses, silos and other buildings; 
in woven-wire or barbed-wire fencing 





and fence posts; in the dozens of hand 
tools that are in use around the place 
every hour of the day. And special 
steel wire and strand often make it 
possible for him to enjoy electric 
power and a phone, even though he 
lives far off the main road. 

The farmer would be as hard put 
to get along without steel as the rest 
of us would be to get along without 
the farmer. A big part of Bethlehem’s 
output of steel ends up, in one form 
or another, in the farmer’s hands, 
helping him to raise and harvest the 
many crops on which we all depend. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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SERVES THE NATION 
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MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Protect your engine the 
instant it starts, and give 
it lasting safety for long, 
hard drives... Pennzoil’s 


double action does both. 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 
*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass’n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 











Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Wide World 


Steel plant. Would it keep the economic sky bright under Government bosses? 


Anything that helps to under- 
mine our American system of private 
initiative and enterprise serves the 
purpose of Russia in its “cold” but 
relentless war against us. The Kremlin 
maintains that the citizen is best 
served by having all business run by 
the government—which means a select 
group of all-powerful self-appointed 
dictators. We maintain that the citizen 
is best served by the incentive spirit— 
under which men are willing to risk 
their savings and compete for the pa- 
tronage of the public by offering bet- 
ter products, service and values. 

One need only compare the lot of 
the Russian people with our own to 
determine which system is better. 


* * * 


Yet there are people who see 
nothing wrong in President Truman’s 
suggestion that the Government go 
into the steel business. Well, if there is 
nothing wrong with that, why shouldn’t 
the Government go into the automo- 
bile business, the food business, or any 
other, and eventually take over all 
business? If it’s correct for one, why 
not for all? 

We have the highest standard of 
living in the world. We achieved it by 
incentive in private enterprise. It is 
natural for a man to want to better 
himself, to provide more security, 
more comforts, more luxuries for his 
family. That is what makes him will- 
ing to deny himself, to save his money, 
then to risk it in business. He expects 
—and is entitled to—a reward for his 
work, for his thrift, for his risk. But 
he knows that, to obtain that reward, 
he must serve his fellowmen efficiently. 
If he doesn’t, the penalty is the loss of 
his savings. 


* * * 


Under the American system of 
competitive enterprise, the customer is 
the boss. He demands what he wants. 
Under communism or socialism, he 
takes what he gets, like it or not. 

We should take a timely lesson 


from what has happened to the British 
people under socialism. The traditional 
initiative and self-reliance of the Brit- 
ish made their country a prosperous 
and powerful nation. Then came so- 
cialism. The government took over the 
coal industry, the railroads, the power 
system. It contemplated taking over 
the steel industry, but wisely changed 
its mind—temporarily, at least—be- 
cause of its miserable failure in its 
other fields. Its record would be even 
worse had it not been for the $4 billion 
aid from America—aid made possible 
by a free enterprise system. 

It is not surprising that the aver- 
age Britisher, having been deprived of 
incentive, does no more work than he 
has to, and that his traditional respect 
for law is disappearing as he looks to 
the black markets for the food, cloth- 
ing and other necessities that legally 
are denied him. 


* * * 


Last year, Sir William Y. Dar- 
ling, member of Parliament, speaking 
in this country, quoted complaints of 
one of his constituents: 

“This nationalization is a very 
queer thing. The more you own, it 
seems, the less you have. We own now 
the Bank of England, but I am no bet- 
ter off. We own the coal mines, and I 
have less coal. We own the railroads, 
but I can’t get a train for my holiday. 
This is socialism. The more we own, 
apparently, the less we get.” 

He went on: “The politicians go 
on telling the people that businessmen 
cannot be trusted to handle the affairs 
of the nation. 

“The businessman is actually the 
choice of the people. He cannot exist 
unless the people vote for him every 
day—by purchasing from him what he 
has to sell. No man can be even mod- 
erately well off in business except by 
the economic vote of his constituents 
—his customers. They choose him. 
May you, on this side of the Atlantic, 
profit by our mistakes and our blun- 
ders.” 
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Who’s Crazy?: Of course I live a 
long way from Washington, D. C., but it 
seems incredible that Ezra Pound is in 
the asylum (Nation, Mar. 9) and so many 
Fellows equally crazy are running at 
large. Asylums overcrowded or some- 
thing? 

J. T. Lepcerwoop, Pomeroy, Wash. 
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Government Medicine: Much has 
been said supporting the promotion of 
socialized medicine, but the negative side 
has been sadly neglected. I would like to 
offer the following case against it... . 
[First] it has the tendency to create a 
nation of hypochondriacs. You’d be sur- 
prised how many people get sick when 
the doctor’s “for free.” ... [Second] it 
is discriminatory. Every employer in the 
nation would be compelled by law to 
“feed the kitty.” He would be paying 
part of the freight for his employes and 
what about his own health dues? Why, 
he’d pay that himself. It would create a 
new bureau with all the attending evils— 
big administrative jobs, red tape, per- 
sonal histories, a serial number for every: | 
man, woman and child. 

If the voting public is not vigilant 
this new phase of “Government meddling” 
will become a reality and we, the citi- 
zenry, will have to sit back and see... 
our society legislated and “red taped” to 
the point of exhaustion. ... 

Joun B. Dotan, New Britain, Conn. 


< America's Favorite! 


The spark of good-fellowship flashes no- 
where more brilliantly than on American 
highways—in the hearts of the men who 
drive our trucks. Courteous, skillful, respon- 
sible, they are a class of men whose 
Opinions on spark plugs can be highly 
regarded. Independent surveys taken 
among them show that they prefer and 
use Champion Spark Plugs in vast major- 
ity, because they represent the ultimate 
in quality, value, performance and de- 
pendability. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Building Bottleneck: In “How to 
Get Cheaper Houses” (Talking It Over, 
Mar. 9) you mention long-outmoded 
building codes. These codes serve some | 
very good purposes and while they are | 
not all correct, I shudder to think what 
would happen if it were as easy to change 
them as you would like. 

Contracts, poor material, poor de- 
livery and financing and general apathy 
are not blamed. The entire blame of 
building costs, hindrance of building, 
pre-fab failure, in fact every complaint, 
is laid against labor. But I have been 
in the building line half of my 50 years 
[and] I have never known or seen any 
one work as hard or harder than the 
building trade yesterday and today. 

C. W. Exuiott, Saginaw, Mich. 
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ee You said a mouthful, but you 
might have said more. It is time the pub- 
lic was made more familiar with the cen- 
tral strategy of our Government. 
CuHarLes BARNETT, Sacramento, Cal. 


e e I heartily agree with the overall 


picture you give. However, a hasty read- FOL LOW THE EXPERTS 


ing might give a wrong impression of 
the building trades. Many of us can, and DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 
do, accomplish as much on the job as we ee ee a ee 
ever did. Subsidies, as you imply, are vi- 
cious. Up our way the Government indi- 
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Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL. . . Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 











What? Youngsters ‘‘economy 

experts’’? It’s true! These boys 

and _ help you economize on 
8 


have room to grow, arches are 
right. And it’s only after this 
rigid pre-testing that Poll- 
the shoes you buy for your chil- Parrots are approved for pro- 
dren because they pre-test Poll- duction. That’s why you can 
Parrot Shoes. They wear them be sure you get real economy 
for weeks of lively play to make Pare po es when you buy 
sure materials will last, toes Poll-Parrots! 



















See What Pre-Testing 
Means to You: 


1. Extra reinforce- 
ments at all 
vital points. 





' { 2. Age-conforming 
K+, arches and heels. Poll-Parrot 
io Tee, al Style 8054 


TO GIVE YOU REAL VALUE! 


Also Star ¥& Brand Shoes . : . at lower prices! 


Poll-Parrot 
Style 9645 










x UN 
+" Guaranteed by a 
Good Housekeeping 





PARENTS 
MAGALINGE 


#or ay 
45 avvenniseo 14% 





For nearest Poll-Parrot dealer see 
Classified Phone Directory or write us. 


Style 8088 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 
Division of International Shoe Company * ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 





rectly pays farmers for not raising pota- 
toes. It might be well if it would pay 
carpenters for not building some of the 
houses of which I have seen pictures. 
Joun S. CLoucu, Lisbon, N. H. 


ee In speaking of higher pay for 
less work, you say: “Happily this is not 
the rule in many smaller cities and 
towns.” Oh, but it is! I speak from ex- 
perience in this working man’s village of 
Wooddale, Ill., of approximately 1,000 
homes and room for 2,000 more. All 
building is union-priced, thus making this 
low-cost area a high-cost one to build a 
home in. People were and some still are 
able to build homes themselves, only to 
have specifications and construction re- 
quirements dictated and controlled il- 
legally so as to bring up the costs un- 
necessarily and prevent owner-building 
and low-cost building. The people are to 
blame, of course. They are totalitarian- 
minded, they want to be told and led. 

Mrs. A. F. Witzer, Elmhurst, II. 


Cover Men: To help settle an argu- 
ment among friends, please identify the 
Kentucky basketball players in your Feb. 
23 cover pix. 

Cart Exovitz, Lexington, Ky. 





A, No. 18, is Dale Barnstable, guard; 
C, No. 15, Alex Groza, Kentucky’s high- 
scoring center; D, No. 12, Ralph Beard, 
All-American guard. B could have been 
one of several who played in the game 
with St. John’s in Madison Square Gar- 
den last December: Clifford Barker, 
Johnny Stough, Jim Line or Wallace 
Jones. It’s probably guard Stough, who 
saw considerable action that night.—Ed. 


Leprosy Abroad: In “Plague’s 
End” (Health, Mar. 9) you give the im- 
pression that the lepers of the world are 
at last under prospective control, when as 
a matter of fact this control referred only 
to the U.S. Leper Hospital and its fewer 
than 400 cases. ... 

Everyone will rejoice to hear Dr. 
Johansen’s assurance that the cases of 
leprosy in his hospital [National Lepro- 
sarium at Carville, La.] are responding 
to the expensive and intensive treatment 
under his direction. But this takes no 
account of the millions in other lands for 
whom none of this treatment is as yet 
available. 

The giving public are asked to con- 
tinue their favorable response to appeals 
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made on behalf of these millions in the 
far corners of the earth for whom The 
American Mission to Lepers is right now 
continuing its well-organized effort .. . 
for it is now a world task of Herculean 
dimensions to bring to them the remedies 
so evidently victorious in the U.S. 

W. M. Danner, general secretary 

emeritus, The American Mission 

to Lepers, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


George Wasn’t There: In “Free- 
dom’s Birthday” (Talking It Over, Feb. 
23) you state that when “George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, John Han- 
cock and others ... put their signatures 
on the Declaration of Independence they 
became candidates for the hangman’s 
noose.” 

Aren’t you in error in saying Wash- 
ington signed? He was not a member of 
the Continental Congress at that time... . 


P. S. Berc, Monmouth, Ore. 


e e Washington was not a signer, 
but he was a candidate for the hangman’s 
noose by being commander-in-chief of the 
Army. 

W. F. Henney, Covington, Ohio 


Readers Berg and Henney have their 
founding fathers correctly catalogued. 
Washington wasn’t there.—Ed. 


The Real Mr. Hobbs: I am secre- 
tary to Mr. John W. Hobbs, president of 
the John W. Hobbs Corp. So when I saw 
your cartoon (Bypaths, Feb. 23) I im- 
mediately toted it into his office, and he 
has been chuckling over it ever since. 

Mr. Hobbs is the inventor of the au- 
tomatic-operating glove compartment, 
trunk compartment and underhood lights 
that you see on almost all cars today. And 
although they are really worthwhile 
items, we are often accused of manufac- 
turing “gadgets.” Thus your cartoon, by 
C. Lamb, was not only appropriate in 
name, but also in detail. 

Could I secure the original to frame 
for him to hang in his office? 

Von Constant, John W. Hobbs 

Corp., Springfield, Ill. 


HOBBS INC. 
WE FINANCE 
NEW INVENTIONS 


“I repeat, Mr. Svinskof. . .. MR. HOBBS 1S NOT IN!” 


The framed original of Clyde Lamb’s 
cartoon (reproduced above) is now hang- 
ing on inventor Hobbs’ office wall “along 
with many other treasured items.”—Ed. 


¢ Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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For CHEAP aorwater” 
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use a G-E Electric Water Heater! 


Check up today... you may save money heating 
water with electricity ! 


»: 5 2 


A General Electric Automatic Electric Water Heater gives you plenty of hot 


water when you want it. Always economical, because in many localities electric 
water heating rates have remained the same while other fuel prices have gone 
sky-high! 


LOOK AT ALL THESE G-E FEATURES! 


SAFETY .. . No fire to watch. No fumes, no chimneys, no flues. Installs 
anywhere. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


DEPENDABILITY . . . Completely automatic! Dependable service for 
many years. Backed by General Electric’s 10-year Protection Plan! 


AUTOMATIC. . . Gives you plenty of hot water when you need it! 


Heavy-duty precision-built Thermostats keep water at proper tempera- 
ture automatically! 


EFFICIENT . . . Long-life Calrod* heat-wrap units give you cheap, 
efficient operation! Three-inch blanket of nonin- — 
flammable Fiberglas and built-in heat trap keep 4 8#2¢ to fit your lg 
water hot as long as three days without reheating! cna on 


SEE YOUR... General Electric dealer today! aT 


8 
oa: 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. ; 
*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATERS 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go te 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 


relief from ordinary headache, 

neuritic or neuralgic pain, use 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. It brings you 
relief with amazing speed because it 
starts disintegrating almost instantly 
you take it. Timed by stopwatch, it’s 
actually ready to go to work in two 
seconds. 

But fast relief isn’t the only reason 
why it pays to use Bayer Aspirin. Also 
important is the fact that you can take 
it with complete confidence. For Bayer 


\ 


Ox you want really fast 


In 13.7 Seconds 
A High Hurdler Can 
Race 120 Yards 
... But In nO" 






Bayer Aspirin 
ls Ready To Go 
To Work! 


Aspirin’s single active ingredient is not 
only so effective that doctors regularly 
prescribe it for pain relief, but is so gentle 
to the system mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you’re in pain, don’t experi- 
ment with drugs that have not been 
proved by years of successful use. For 
the fast relief you want—and the de- 
pendable relief that’s important to your 
health—take genuine Bayer Aspirin. 
And always be sure to ask for it by the 
name “Bayer’”’ when you buy. 


* Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Bowles. Housing could head off bust. 


Housing can do for the country in 
the next ten years what automobile and 
electrical appliances did for our prosper- 
ity in the °20’s.—Gov. Chester Bowles 
(D.-Conn.). 


We need a system of residence and 
community life which retains the attrac- 
tions of the fraternity house without the 
snobbery on which the fraternity house 
rests.—Dr. Harold Taylor, president, 
Sarah Lawrence College. 


In economic terms, democracy works 
when people have more to eat, more to 
wear and better homes in which to live. 
—Will L. Clayton, former Undersecretary 
of State. 


No one need fear that oil or any 
other reasonably low-cost source of energy 
is going to be supplanted by nuclear en- 
ergy within any predictable time.—Sum- 
ner T. Pike, Atomic Energy Commission. 


Americans are much happier than 
we are. They do not at all know what 
complexes are. Complexes are the most 
disgusting invention of the devil. And 
they [Americans] are not speculative— 
speculativeness is destructive; it leads to 
decay of mind, to decline of brain, to 
madness.—Oluf Brams, Danish student, 
on return from U.S. 


We have more than 600,000 in- 
mates in our mental institutions, and 
this number does not include those who 
should be in our mental institutions but 
for whom there is no room.—Dr. Jacob S. 


Orleans, City College, New York. 


People who would die before they 
would question an insurance salesman as 
to his income don’t hesitate to ask a 
writer how much he made from his last 
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novel.—Dr. Israel J. Kapstein, Brown 
University professor and novelist. 


The Sweeneys are here, the Mc- 
Gintys are here but, in the immoral 
words of President Truman, there are no 
sons of Britain here —C. Walter McCarty, 
editorial director, the Indianapolis News, 
at Ancient Order of Hibernians meeting. 


Socialists are making us live in a 
fool’s purgatory upon a dangerous grant 
of free enterprise, capitalist America.— 
Winston Churchill, British Conservative 
leader. 


It is nothing short of a miracle that 
modern methods of instruction have not 
yet entirely strangled the holy curiosity 
of inquiry.—Albert Einstein, in his forth- 
coming autobiography. 


Three to four thousand children, 
contrary to law, are placed in Virginia 
jails every year.—Judge Odessa J. Bailey, 
Roanoke, Va., Juvenile Court. 


Homo Sapiens is_ exceedingly 
tough. It will survive even if the species 
has two heads after the bomb is used.— 
Dr. Ralph C. Linton, Yale anthropologist. 


The Medical Union have said they 
are prepared to limit the number of in- 
seminations from one donor at one time 
to 100. That means that in the range of 
practice of any given doctor a man may 
be siring 100 boys and girls at one time. 
What is going to happen when they fall! 
in love with each other twenty years later, 
half-brother and half-sister?—Lord Mer- 
riman, British House of Lords. 
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Another Fine Product of 
Lever Brothers Company 

I feel good. I'll take the road trips 
and I'll manage from the bench. .. . I’m 
going to remain boss, not because of stub- 
bornness or pride, but because I have 
been told I’m quite capable. . . . I think 
I would die in a month if I were out of 
baseball.—Connie Mack, 86, Philadelphia 
Athletics manager. 






New Film-Fighting Formula for 
Brightening Teeth ... Cleaning Breath! 


| Thrillingly different! New film-removing Pepsodent 
. foams wonderfully — goes to work faster removing 
the film that makes your teeth look dull. 


Moreover, Pepsodent’s amazing new formula routs 
“bad breath” germs that lurk in film — germs that 
cause food particles to decay and taint your breath. 





Try new fast-foaming Pepsodent with Irium. See 
if it doesn’t give you brighter teeth; cleaner, fresher 
breath. Hurry! Act while money - saving offer lasts! 






Act today ! 


Pepsodent’s twin-pack bargain 
on sale at all drug counters 


for limited time only / 





Pathfinder 
Mack. Retirement would be sure death. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


10 


This pleasant community is a good example of how liv- 
ing as well as working conditions of miners have changed 
with the development of modern, mechanized mines. 

Take the attractive homes in this picture, for instance. 
While they’re nestled high in the scenic hills above the mine 
mouth and modern preparation plant, obviously there aren’t 
enough of them to house all the mining families required by 
this big coal operation. But note the centrally located parking 
lot near the tipple with its many miner-owned cars in which 
the men have driven to work. For with new, improved roads 
that make even this rugged country more easily accessible, 
miners no longer need to live right next to the coal mine. 
Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s bitu- 
minous coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
their own homes, and home ownership among miners gen- 
erally continues on the increase. 





Modern mining practices are a far cry from 
those of “pick and shovel” days. Today mines 
are “blueprinted” far in advance of construc- 
tion. Backed by facts learned from geological 
surveys, mining engineers can accurately plan 
mine construction, without running into 
costly alterations due to otherwise unexpected 
faults in rock and coal seam formations. 
Such production planning underground 
permits speedy handling of coal from seam to 
surface for washing, grading, and combining 
in “continuous flow” preparation plants. The 
result is mass production of many grades of 
coal, each giving maximum heat per ton in 
modern industrial and home heating plants. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Cover. The snack bar is 
at Hinds Junior College, Raymond, 
Miss. Such community colleges, 
where tuition is either free or tri- 
fling, are springing up all across the 
nation—a process which eventually 
may give almost every American 
youngster opportunity for at least 
two years of higher education. What 
makes this possibility real, Educa- 
tion editor Hugh Russell Fraser tells 
in Colleges for All, starting on 
page 28. 


x * * 


This Issue. Almost any news- 
paper, almost any day, contains at 
least one headline about a new sleep- 
ing-pill fatality. Now the U.S. Senate 
is about to consider an ingenious bill 
to stop such deaths. For a discussion 
of how it would work—if at all—see 
page 40. 


x * * 


Next Issue. In two short weeks 
another baseball season opens. Mil- 
lions of fans try guessing major 
league winners again. In the Na- 
tional League, it looks like Boston, 
Brooklyn or the Cards; in the Amer- 
ican: Cleveland, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia or Detroit. PATHFINDER 
will discuss these possibilities in Can 
Cleveland Do It Again? in the Apr. 
20 Sports department. 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Krem] grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with. greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 





A product of R. B. Semler, Ine, 
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Under The Dome 
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chances are excellent that he will make a flying trip to Tokyo to 
confer with Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The results of the proposed 
conference will have much to do with the State Department's ambitions 
to take over occupation policies in Japan. 

THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE has laid down ironclad conditions on the 
State Department's plans for military aid to members of the Atlantic 
Pact. All requests for military aid, say committee members, will be 
secondary to commitments under the European Cooperation Administra- 
tion; must be submitted in full before ECA appropriations will be 
considered and must be limited to supporting existing armed forces of 
the signatories. 


military lend-lease, under the pact, Congress will demand to know 
specific amounts for each recipient nation and will also insist that 
any future military aid for Greece and Turkey be included. 

over the week-end in an effort to improve liaison between the White 
House and Capitol Hill. The legislators told the President that much 
of his trouble with Congress could be traced to conflicting orders 
and recommendations made by White House aides acting under his name. 
They also told Truman that if he expects to save much of his program 
he will have to reorganize his own staff, or stay in Washington and 
see it through himself. 

TO IMPRESS THE PRESIDENT WITH THE SERIOUSNESS of the situation, they also told 
him that, during the filibuster on civil rights, the views of the 
White House were so beclouded that rabid New Dealer Sen. Matthew M. 
Neeley, of West Virginia, had drafted a joint resolution, which would, 
in effect, have recalled the President from his Florida vacation. An 
unprecedented move, it was blocked only by the Southern Democrat-— 
Republican compromise. 


have been working closely together for the last two weeks on a plan to 
trim the Defense budget and tighten unification. As a result, Johnson 
is expected soon to announce new measures to unify the services. First 
target will be the overambitious Air Force. 

AGRICULTURE SECRETARY CHARLES F. BRANNAN has about completed the Administra- 
tion's major farm legislation and will send it to Congress within two 
weeks. Its major provisions will broaden the powers of the Commodity 
Exchange Authority to cover all commodity markets, now uncontrolled, 
and will also include the new farm price support program. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE BANKING COMMISSION BURNET R. MAYBANK has told intimates 
that there is still a possibility that a tax raising measure might 
pass Congress this session. Maybank thinks a tax boost of about $1 
billion has a good chance, but fears that the Administration may 
ruin its own cause by insisting on a $4 billion raise. 
end of the session. The new bill, largely the handiwork of Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck (R.-Ind.) and House Veterans' Affairs Committee 
chairman John E. Rankin, will have a much better chance of Congres-— 
Sional approval and the responsibility for killing will probably fall 
to Truman. 


Democrats and resign from the Senate before the end of the current 
session of Congress. His successor could then be chosen in a special 
election in November and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey would be denied the 
opportunity of naming a Republican to fill his uncompleted tern. 
UNITED MINE WORKERS' JOHN L. LEWIS will take on a new chore next week. He will 


try to organize some 35,000 cab drivers in New York and Philadelphia. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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FEEL THOSE 


FEEL THAT “MID SHIP” RIDE! SO SmooTH ! 
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"MAGIC ACTION” 


FEEL THE WHEEL! SO EASY TO HANDLE ! 
BRAKES ! 


FEEL THAT “EQUA-POISE” POWER ! 
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Take the wheel...try the FEEL...at your Ford dealers today ! 
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Grand Alliance 


With ten nations signing Atlantic 
Pact, the U.S. Senate has one 
choice: prompt ratification 


The Parties agree that an armed at- 
tack against one or more of them in Eu- 
rope or North America shall be consid- 
ered an attack against them all; and con- 
sequently they agree that, if such an 
armed attack occurs, each of them, in ex- 
ercise of the right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defense recognized by Article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations, will 
assist the Party or Parties so attacked by 
taking forthwith, individually and in con- 
cert with the other Parties, such action 
as it deems necessary, including the use 
of armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic 
OO «<< 

So reads Article 5 of the Atlantic 
Pact, signed in the pillared green-and- 
gold hall of Washington’s Departmental 
Auditorium this week by the frock-coated 
diplomats of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America. 

After 170 years of avoiding alliances, 
after trying without success to stay out of 
two world wars by refusing commitments 
in advance, the U.S. was about to try the 
opposite policy. 

In a sense the pact might be consid- 
ered a latter-day Monroe Doctrine—with 
U.S. frontiers extended now to embrace 
the entire North Atlantic area and West- 
ern Europe from Norway to the Mediter- 
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The Nation 


ranean. To Congress was still reserved 
the right to declare war; but the area in 
which Congress might be called‘upon to 
declare it had been vastly expanded. 

Might and Morals. U.S. officials 
were quick to assert that the purpose of 
the pact was to strengthen Western Eu- 
rope against aggression, make peace more 
secure. But Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson admitted frankly that it amount- 
ed to a commitment to fight if any signa- 
tory is attacked. It might not be a legal 
commitment, he said, but it was certainly 
a moral one. For a nation which, on the 
whole, has tried more consistently than 
most to abide by moral principle in inter- 
national affairs, that made the commit- 
ment virtually ironclad. 

With the treaty’s signing, ratifica- 
tion by the Senate became in effect a 
formality. There, too, a moral commit- 
ment had already been established. 

There were many Senators who felt 
sincerely that the pact would help pre- 
vent war; others, equally sincere, who 
didn’t. But in spite of personal convic- 
tions, the practical fact remained that the 
Senate had no real choice but to vote for 
ratification. Rejection of the pact would 
be a crushing blow to European faith in 
the U.S., might drive many disillusioned 
peoples into the Soviet orbit. 

Redoubt or Trap? The treaty 
would not come to the floor ef the Senate 
until the Foreign Relations Committee 
had held full, open hearings, but already 
some members were in full cry against it. 
Missouri’s Forrest C. Donnell (R.) de- 
clared that U. S. “would have less secur- 
ity if we go into the pact as it is now writ- 


Acme, International 
Signers. Schuman (France), Sforza (Italy), Spaak (Belgium), Bevin (Great Britain) joined the U.S. and Western Europe 
in a great experiment to guarantee peace, extend democratic frontiers throughout the North Atlantic area, strengthen free peoples. 


ten” than if it stayed out. Sens. Walter 
F. George (D.-Ga.) and Robert A. Taft 
(R.-Ohio) questioned the cost of the ob- 
ligation the U.S. would assume to arm its 
European allies (estimated to be at least 
$1.5 billion). Many other members felt 
deep misgivings, but most knew that once 
more the cruel logic of world crisis had 
made their prerogatives a rubber-stamp 
on realities long since set in motion. 

The ultimate decision as to whether 
there would be war always had rested 
with Russia. The Atlantic Pact made this 
formal. If Russia wanted a war, Russia 
would get a real one. 

Now, it was as simple as that. 


Congress’s Conscience 


The House of Representatives had it- 
self a time last week. When it was all 
over, the veterans’ pension bill was dead 
and the world had been given an example 
of democracy in action such as only the 
U.S. House can provide. 

The battle was begun—and carried 
to within one vote of victory—by Missis- 
sippi’s rootin’, tootin’ Rep. John E. Ran- 
kin (D.). As chairman of the House Vet- 
erans Committee, Rankin had brought out 
a bill to give all World War I and II vet- 
erans over 65 a $90-a-month pension. 
Against violent Administration opposi- 
tion, he manipulated House rules to force 
it to a showdown. There ensued three 
days of parliamentary chaos. 

First the House voted to kill the bill. 

Then the House voted not to kill the 
bill. 

Then the House voted to kill the bill. 
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Then the House voted not to kill the 
bill. 

Then the House voted to kill the bill. 

The last vote stuck—208 to 207. 

Behind the uproar a monumental 
struggle with conscience went on. Mem- 
bers well knew there was no public de- 
mand for the bill, well knew that it was 
inspired by a few veteran-group lobbyists 
and Rankin’s vindictive hankering to put 
the Administration on the spot. Yet be- 
cause it concerned veterans, they went 
through three days of legislative gym- 
nastics. Many House veterans of World 
War II bitterly opposed the bill. On the 
other hand, oldsters like Pennsylvania’s 
James E. Van Zandt (R.), former na- 
tional commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, whooped it up for the 
multi-billion-dollar measure. 

Destiny’s Doughboys. “If we are 
taken by this we don’t deserve to be 
trusted with the destinies of America, 
much less those of the world,” cried New 
York’s Rep. Jacob K. Javits (R.). Ran- 
kin replied that the U.S. pours billions 
down “the sinkholes of Europe,” but hesi- 
tates to reward its veterans. 

After the confusion ended, Rankin 
snapped angrily that the final vote— 
which sent the bill back to his committee 
“for further study”—‘“ends the battle for 
veterans’ pensions legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress.” 

Just Friends. On the Senate side, 
everybody was engaged in an earnest at- 
tempt to pretend that the Republican- 
Conservative-Democratic coalition 
spawned by the filibuster didn’t exist. 

The Republicans, jittery about all 
the newspaper attention paid to it, pooh- 
poohed the idea that it was continuing. 
The Southerners, worried about home- 
state reaction to a permanent alliance 
with the Republicans, did the same. Ad- 
ministration spokesmen, trying desperate- 
ly to patch up some sort of makeshift 
unity, protested as vehemently as anyone 
else. But none was gullible enough to 


Acme 
Loser. Rankin’s pension bill got beaten 
by one vote. (SEE: Conscience) 
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pretend the “coalition” would survive 
when it no longer served the opinions or 


political purposes of its participants. 


Voucher for ECA 


The ECA extension bill cleared its 
first hurdle in the 8lst Congress this 
week. 

To carry the Economic Cooperation 
Administration through to June 1950, the 
Senate passed legislation authorizing 
slightly more than $5 billion. The meas- 
ure simply okayed the check; the exact, 
final figure would be written in later in 
a separate appropriations bill. 

No Half Measures. Aware that 
ECA is the major U.S. peace-weapon 
against Soviet expansion, the Senate beat 
down attempts to cut the authorization. A 
group of critics including Sen. Robert A. 
Taft (R.-Ohio) said ECA could get along 
even with $1 billion less. Administration 
leaders argued the psychological effect 
of so drastic a cut would seriously ham- 
per ERP, and might play into Russia’s 
hands. 


Liberation for Landlords 


For a little while, in the atmosphere 
of phony good-fellowship which followed 
the end of the filibuster, Administration 
leaders pretended they liked the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee’s 
“states’ rights” rent control extension bill. 

But by the time the Senate got 
through with it the Administration was 
yelling bloody murder. The Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalition was back 
in the saddle and Harry Truman had 
been unhorsed again. 

The bill would extend controls for 
15 months, permit two automatic in- 
creases of 5% each on Oct. 1, 1949, and 
April 1, 1950. The Senate wrote in much 
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Visitors. The Churchills beamed, and Winston wrote a speech. (SEE: Forward) 


the same “local option” provision as the 
House adopted a week before. 

The Senate bill gave municipalities 
the right to decontrol rents on 10 days’ 
notice, providing their state governors a”- 
proved. The House measure made the 
power even broader, let any political sub- 
division authority decontrol itself on 15 
days’ notice without approval from any- 
body higher up. 

No Big Lid. A compromise would 
be worked out in conference between the 
two houses, but no matter what form it 
took, it would represent a body-blow for 
Administration hopes to continue strong 
Federal rent control. 

For the first time since controls went 
on during the war, it looked like a land- 
lords’ year on Capitol Hill. 


Forward from Fulton, Mo. 


Vintage brandy, courtesy of the liner 
Queen Elizabeth and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and rare roast beef and York- 
shire pudding at Washington’s Blair 
House had done their work well. 

Winston Churchill, Britain’s 75-year- 
old wartime Prime Minister and now 
leader of His Majesty’s loyal opposition. 
was in a mellow mood as he went into 
semi-seclusion this week at Bernard 
Baruch’s New York town house at 4 FE. 
66th St. 

There, between brief excursions to 
attend private and off-the-record lunch- 
eons and dinners, he whipped new, roll- 
ing, mellifluous Churchillian phrases into 
final form for his major address Thurs- 
day at a special convocation at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Foundation. Just three years ago, 
at Fulton, Mo., Churchill astonished the 
world with an explosively controversial 
address, in which he broached for the 
first time the idea of cooperation among 
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Western democracies to meet the threat 
of Communist totalitarianism. 

Arriving in New York last week to 
keep his first American speaking engage- 
ment since then, Churchill side-stepped 
credit for having altered or foretold the 
course of recent history. 

Next Level. But those familiar with 
the Churchill propensity for the dramatic, 
his well known views on strength through 
union, and his skill at sensing world 
trends, saw in the M.I.T. speech an ideal 
opportunity to write a sequel to Fulton. 

Just how far he would choose to pro- 
ject his theories into the future, none 
could say. But none would be surprised 
to hear him start from the Atlantic Pact 
as an accomplished fact—an essential, 
but incomplete foundation on which to 
build toward a world political union. 


Coal: The Heat’s Off 


This year, Johnny Mitchell Day came 
as an anti-climax. In New Kensington, 
Pa., 20,000 miners planned a giant pa- 
rade on April Fools’ Day to honor the 
pioneer UMW leader, but elsewhere the 
holiday spirit was lacking. Vacation- 
wise, 400,000 eastern miners had been fed 
to the teeth by the 14-day John L. Lewis- 
ordered “memorial period” which had 
ended only five days before. It had cost 
UMW members nearly $60 million in lost 
pay and had failed in one of its main 
purposes—to dislodge Dr. James Boyd 
from the director’s office at the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

The strategy backfired last Thursday 
when the Senate took it as a challenge, 
and voted 50-to-11 to give Boyd the con- 
firmation he long had sought. 

As this happened, Lewis did a sur- 
prising thing. He ended public suspense, 
on which he usually thrives, by telling his 
miners not to extend their holiday past 
its Sunday expiration date because: 

1. He almost certainly has a strike 
planned for spring. 

2. Washington’s Circuit Court of Ap- 
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Park avenue prayer. A Waldorf salad with Russian dressing. (SEE: Week End) 


peals began on Monday to hear argu- 
ments in UMW’s suit to get back $1.42 
million in fines which Judge T. Alan 
Goldsborough levied last year against 
Lewis and the UMW. 

3. A National Labor Relations 
Board’s decision last Friday (in the Mid- 
Continent Coal Corp. case) opened the 
possibility that Lewis might find his con- 
tract invalidated and have to fight new 
member-raiding by his ancient enemy, the 
Progressive Mine Workers. 


Waldorf Week End 


Mountainous intellects labored for 
three days in New York last week end in 
condemnation of all who dared suggest 
that Soviet Russia was not free of blame 
for current world tensions. 

The Cultural and Scientific Confer- 
ence for World Peace, meeting under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
Harvard astronomer, set up a permanent 
committee to work with other world or- 
ganizations for peace, seek to strengthen 
the United Nations and oppose attacks on 
rights of free speech (in the U.S.). 

Intellectuals from both sides of the 
Iron Curtain blasted “Wall St.,” the U.S. 
State Department, Winston Churchill, 
“Fascists” and “hate-mongers” as ob- 
stacles to a new golden age of peace 
through international understanding. But 
Frederick L. Schuman, professor of po- 
litical science at Williams College, was 
spanked for suggesting Russia “must 
share some of the responsibility for the 
deterioration of international relations.” 

Alexander A. Fadayev, secretary 
general of the Union of Soviet Writers 
and spokesman for the Soviet delegation, 
rose to growl: “No one in the USSR 
wants war with the U.S., but many in the 
USSR fear American capitalism. .. .” 

Party Spirits. Through three days 
of oratory, some 2,000 leftist delegates 
from around the globe gathered in panel 
discussions in the sumptuous Waldorf- 
Astoria and artistically hallowed Car- 








negie Hall. A final jamboree was held in 
Madison Square Garden. 

Best known, and hence most exploit- 
ed, Soviet delegate was composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich, whose participation was 
doubtless part of his own penance for 
straying from the party line in his writing 
last year. He renewed his confession of 
guilt, then called on all “artists” to lead 
the fight against the threatening resur- 
rection of fascism. 

Full Stop. In line with Dr. Shap- 
ley’s insistence that the New York confer- 
ence had no foreign ties, a move to send 
official delegates to a kindred conference 
in Paris next month was squelched. 

The State Department felt free to 
brand as Communist-inspired the sug- 
gested Paris meeting, a sequel to last Au- 
gust’s conference in Wroclaw, Poland, 
which smeared as “war-monger” nearly 
everybody who failed to follow the party 
line. 


Judith on the Stand 


As Judith Coplon prepared to testify 
at her own espionage trial in New York’s 
Federal Building, pickets tramped the 
sidewalks on Foley Square below. Their 
placards protested the trial of top Com- 
munist leaders inside, but some would do 
for Judith as well. Particularly appropri- 
ate was this sign: “Twelve are on trial— 
the eleven Communists and you!” 

Just as sore corns eventually cool 
even a Red’s picketing ardor, due proc- 
esses of law managed in four pre-trial 
weeks to strip much of the glamor from 
the case of the former Justice Department 
analyst and her alleged Russian accom- 
plice, U.N. engineer Valentine A. Gubit- 
chev. 

“Dirty Purposes.” Ever since the 
night when the FBI arrested the pair and 
took confidential security documents from 
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Just Plain Judith. A budding young 
novelist? (SEE: On the Stand) 
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Judith’s purse, Federal Judge Simon Rif- 
kind had had nothing but trouble from 
Gubitchev. Patiently, last week, he ex- 
plained that this was no frame up, but 
the dumpy Russian seemed interested 
only in making every legal proceeding 
appear unfair. He spurned counsel. He 
refused to plead guilty or not guilty. And 
even as he “stood mute” in the eyes of the 
law, he was most vocal in insisting on his 
diplomatic immunity and denouncing the 
“so-called case” against him. 

Merely Fiction? Miss Coplon, 
brought to Washington last March 21 to 
answer a second indictment (for unlaw- 
fully removing and concealing FBI re- 
ports on counter-espionage), pleaded as 
she had in New York: Not guilty. Her 
Washington attorney, Archibald Palmer, 
hinted at her defense. “What can a seri- 
ous-minded girl do in Washington?” he 
asked reporters. “She was not good look- 
ing enough to be attractive to men... . 
So she was going to write a novel.” If she 
took documents, he implied, her “intent” 
was purely to use them as source material. 

Judith was seated near-by. But if she 
heard this slight on her looks (she has 
beautiful teeth), no sign of pierced pride 
showed. Her face, pale and without make- 
up, was as plain as her black beret, thin 
gold necklace, and shorter-than-stylish 
grey tweed skirt. Even her conversation 
conformed to Palmer’s novelist descrip- 
tion. “The king is in his counting house, 
counting out his money . . .” she rhymed, 
as her attorney put up $10,000 in new 
bail money. (Earlier, her brother had 
posted $20,000 for her in New York.) 

Precedent. While Palmer’s defense 
might have served as a sop for newsmen, 
it was by no means ridiculous. In the 1945 
Amerasia case, Philip Jacob Jaffe escaped 
with a $2,500 fine after he claimed that 
top-secret papers in his files were in- 
tended only for use in his obscure maga- 
zine. 

If Judith tries this approach, she 
must realize that the America of April 
1948 is not the still-chums-with-Russia 
America of September 1945. In the Amer- 
asia case, the court overlooked the fact 
that the documents involved would have 
helped the Chinese Reds, that a magazine 
with only 1,700 circulation had no appar- 
ent use for elaborate duplicating equip- 
ment found in Jaffe’s office. 

This time, Justice’s vigor in getting 
quick trials (Judith’s Washington hear- 
ing is set for Apr. 25) indicates the de- 
partment isn’t kidding. If it is, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, be- 
ginning new spy hearings Apr. 18, will 
have something to say. 


Ensign Brown 


Wesley A. Brown of Washington, 
D.C., on June 3 will become the first 
Negro in history to claim the coveted gold 
bar of an Ensign, U.S. Navy, through 
graduation from the Naval Academy. 

An appointee of Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell Jr. (D.-N.Y.), Negro member of 
Congress, Brown was the first of his race 
since 1873 to complete a single year at 
the Academy. 
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O’Dwyer. Phone-tapping could be as 


(SEE: Crossed) 


bad as safe-cracking. 


Crossed Wires 


Practically nobody in New York last 
week dared use the telephone for any- 
thing more confidential than a lunch date. 

As witnesses paraded before a grand 
jury investigating charges of illegal wire 
tapping, evidence mounted that the prac- 
tice—which the late Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes branded as 
“dirty business”’—-was much more preva- 
lent than the average man suspected. 

The grand jury, which began its in- 
quiry after Mayor William O’Dwyer 
charged discovery of a cloak-and-dagger 
plot to tap the telephones of some 75 New 
York authorities, including his own, 
quickly indicted former city detective 
Kenneth Ryan, whose arrest, O’Dwyer 
said, led to exposure of the plot. 

Ryan was an employe of attorney 
John G. Broady, who was retained by mil- 
lionaire reform crusader Clendenin Ryan 
(no relation to Kenneth) to “gather in- 
formation” for him in his battle to “clean 
up” the New York City government. 

Running Fire. But both Ryan and 
Broady denied they knew of or condoned 
any illegal acts by anyone. 

Ryan appeared before the grand jury 
and signed a waiver of immunity, but 
Broady refused. 

As the grand jury hearings droned 
on behind locked doors, Clendenin Ryan 
and Mayor O’Dwyer continued their 
name-calling. Ryan emerged from the 
jury room to announce he had recom- 
mended that the mayor be indicted for 
“fraud” as a “way out of the mess.” 

O’Dwyer countered with an an- 
nouncement that, following his sugges- 
tion, a bill had been introduced in the 
state legislature to put wire tapping 


equipment in the same category as bur- 
glars’ tools. 

As charges flew of widespread illegal 
tapping, word leaked out that New York 
City courts were authorizing legal taps 
by police seeking evidence against gam- 
blers at a rate of up to 350 a year—at not 
more than 30 days per tap. 


Truman: A Softer Voice 


For the time being, at least, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman was speaking softly 
and carrying the little stick Congress had 
left him. 

Obviously it wasn’t easy for the Pres- 
ident to refrain from taking wild swings 
at his opposition, but on the whole he was 
managing pretty well. He denounced 
Southern Democrats, called them “Dixie- 
crats” and said the U.S. had “three-party 
Government.” He denounced the “real 
estate lobby” and called it “the worst 
enemy of-the American home.” But for 
the most part he was turning the other 
cheek. 

Speaking to the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors in Washington, he maintained 
that the bulk of his Fair Deal program 
would still be passed in spite of the bi- 
partisan coalition which now rules Con- 
gress. “We are going to agree on a lot 
more things than we disagree on,” Tru- 
man predicted. 

Staying Put. Perhaps to appease 
Fair Deal supporters who criticized his 
Florida vacation during the Senate fili- 
buster fight, he cancelled out-of-town 
speaking dates through April, including 
the United Nations headquarters corner- 
stone laying in New York set for Apr. 10, 
which was postponed indefinitely. He 
said he would stay in town so that any 
member of Congress who wanted to see 
him could do so. 

Aside from playing host to Winston 
Churchill at a small dinner party, the 
President was sticking close to business. 
How long his good intentions would last 
remained to be seen, but apparently he 
was seriously trying to patch up his differ- 
ences with Congress and regain some of 
his lost prestige on Capitol Hill. 


Toppling Pyramids 

Americans last week were still busy 
proving that the vision of a fast buck can 
paralyze their arithmetic. 

Under the stupefaction of the pyra- 
mid club craze, truck drivers and bank 
presidents, dishwashers and debutantes 
gathered in “private” social affairs to sip 
coffee, Cokes or highballs and eagerly 
contribute their dollar bill in the pious 
hope that it would return 12 days later, 
bring 2,047 others. 

Spawned in California, the pyramids’ 
cross-country sweep showed that people 
were still funny. It was the same easy- 
money urge that left thousands of 18th 
century Londoners holding the bag when 
the $150 million South Sea bubble ex- 
ploded; the same mass hysteria that swept 
a weird epidemic of nuns-biting-nuns 
through 15th century European convents. 


256 X $8. The craze was a variation 
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of the old-fashioned chain letter, but 
avoiding the danger of running afoul of 
the postal fraud laws. Instead, partici- 
pants meet in private groups. In exchange 
for his buck, Joe Sucker’s name is en- 
tered as one of eight newcomers in the 
base of a 15-member pyramid. Then Joe 
is obligated to recruit two friends to at- 
tend another party the next night, each of 
whom will contribute his dollar, recruit 
two new members, etc., etc. 

Each day Joe moves up one layer in 
the pyramid, and each day the pyramid 
splits in two. On the fourth day, when he 
reaches the top spot, he throws a party, 
collects a dollar each from eight new 
members, which he gives to the top man 
on a vertical ladder of eight names on the 
payoff list. Then Joe moves into the No. 8 
spot. Thereafter he sits tight with crossed 
fingers, theoretically moving up the ladder 
one rung a day. When he reaches the No. 
1 payoff spot on the 12th day, there will 
be theoretically 256 parties from which 
he will collect $8 each. 

Prosecute, or Pity? Civic authori- 
ties met the newest money madness with 
mixed views. The clubs in California got 
a shot in the arm when Justice of the 
Peace Stanley Moffatt found a club mem- 
ber not guilty of violating lottery Jaws. In 
Washington, D.C., where Government 
telephone lines were snarled by clubbers’ 
calls, authorities won an indictment of 
Daniel A. Thomas, 28-year-old bricklayer 
and club organizer, on a lottery charge. 

But most law enforcers followed the 
easier course of letting the fad run its 
course—like mah jongg and knock-knock- 
who’s-there. Said District Attorney Herve 
Racivitch of New Orleans: “The citizen 
who gives a single dollar for the forlorn 
hope of a fortune is to be pitied—not 
prosecuted.” 


Axis Sally: Sentenced 


In a single day, Axis Sally got fined 
$10,000 and lost her only remaining 
source of income. 

Last Friday, when Judge Edward M. 
Curran sentenced Sally (Mildred E. Gil- 
lars) for her treasonable wartime broad- 
casting for the Nazis, he specified that she 
should also spend not less than 10 nor 
more than 30 years in an “institution of 
the penitentiary type.” That meant she’d 
have to leave Washington’s District jail, 
and thus lose the trade from which she 
has earned $2 a month—making doilies 
and bureau runners in the jail’s sewing 
room. How she’ll pay the fine now, the im- 
poverished Sally didn’t know. 


Bread Pledge 


Agriculture Secretary Charles Bran- 
nan last week signed a world wheat agree- 
ment pledging the U.S. to export 168 mil- 
lion bushels annually for the next four 
years. 

If Congress approves, the wheat 
(bought by the Government at prevailing 
domestic prices) will go to 37 importing 
nations for prices ranging down from a 
ceiling of $1.80 a bushel, to a sliding-scale 
floor-price set at $1.50 the first year, to 
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Acme 
Accuser. Mrs. Latta-Lawrence said her 
marriage was blasted, but .. . 


drop 10¢ each year thereafter. Canada, 
Australia, France and Uruguay will also 
contribute wheat quotas to an overall 
total of 456.2 million bushels. Argentina 
and Russia, two of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers, refused to join the plan. 
Opponents called the pact an organ- 
ized form of dumping, a step toward world 
cartels, a move to put the Government 
permanently in the wheat business. Bran- 





Wide World 


... Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers (R.-Mass.) 
called charge “ridiculous.” (SEE: Blow) 





nan argued that it would stabilize the for- 
eign wheat market, complement the do- 
mestic market (i.e., help get rid of sur- 
pluses), and provide a pattern for future 
world commodity agreements. 


Blow the Man Down 


For 24 years plump, motherly Rep. 
Edith Nourse Rogers, 68, (R.) has been 
a member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts’ staid, respectable Fifth District. 

Last week Mrs. Rogers was involved 
in a sensation the likes of which the staid, 
respectable Fifth District would never 
have dreamed possible. 

According to charges filed by blonde, 
mid-thirty-ish Eilene Latta-Lawrence, her 
husband, Navy Capt. Harold Latta-Law- 
rence, 47, twice permitted the Congress- 
woman to force postponement of the 
Latta-Lawrence marriage. He justified 
this, said Mrs. Latta-Lawrence, by saying 
the marriage was the “cause of great 
misery and suffering to Congresswoman 
Rogers, with whom defendant told plain- 
tiff he had been on intimate and close 
terms for 20 years.” The captain once had 
been Mrs. Roger’s private secretary. 

Marooned. When they finally were 
married on April 22, 1948, Mrs. Latta- 
Lawrence said, marital bliss was short- 
lived. Several weeks later the captain 
made her move out of their room at Wash- 
ington’s Shoreham Hotel and began to 
pay “extravagant attention to said Edith 
Nourse Rogers,” visiting her in her suite 
in the same hotel “late into the night.” 

He told her, Mrs. Latta-Lawrence 
added, that he was going on “submarine 
maneuvers,” but she found out that he and 
the Congresswoman were in Saco, Maine. 

Mrs. Latta-Lawrence sued for sep- 
arate maintenance and an accounting of 
funds. She said the captain once told her 
he had “received in the past and was ex- 
pecting to receive in the future many and 
substantial benefits, both in the advance- 
ment of his career and in meeting his fi- 
nancial needs, from the said Edith Nourse 
Rogers.” He did appear to be living in a 
style indicating financial aid beyond his 
Navy salary, his wife said. 

Mrs. Rogers’ comment was in the 
best tradition of her staid, respectable dis- 
trict: an indignant, “Ridiculous!” Man- 
fully echoed the captain: “Fantastic!” 


Those Hard Cash Blues 


Westerners’ traditional scorn for 
folding money, their preference for silver 
cartwheels that ring when bounced on a 
bar or poker table, last week caused a 
mild form of inflation in Reno, Nev. 

Banks in the “Biggest Little City in 
the World” reported that tourists, divorce 
seekers and traveling gamblers who bring 
in paper money leave town each week 
with an average of 50,000 silver dollars 
they haven’t reconverted to paper. 

To keep the city supplied, the banks 
have to import their silver dollar stocks 
from the San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Bank—and pay the freight: $2.40 a thou- 
sand, about $480 a month. 


The banks recover a part of their loss 
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by charging wholesale buyers, such as 
gambling halls, $1,002.40 for a thousand 
cartwheels. 


On Stage: Sen. Graham 


Senators who have attacked the. rec- 
ord and beliefs of Dr. Frank P. Graham 
of North Carolina last week got an un- 
pleasant surprise: Dr. Graham’s appoint- 
ment to that exclusive body, the U.S. 
Senate. 

Graham, 62, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina since 1930, was 
named by Gov. Kerr Scott to succeed the 
late J. Melville Broughton. Scarcely a 
week before, fellow-Southerners had de- 
nounced him during the filibuster for his 
work on the President’s Commission on 
Civil Rights. His appointment touched off 
another rumpus from Republicans. 

John. W. Bricker (Ohio) and Wil- 
liam E. Jenner (Ind.) shouted that Gra- 
ham was “soft” toward Communist-front 
organizations. Jenner listed 18 and 
Bricker demanded an investigation of an 
Atomic Energy Commission study of Gra- 
ham’s loyalty two and a half years ago 
when he became head of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Physics. 

Benediction. North Carolina’s sen- 
ior Senator, Clyde R. Hoey (D.), ad- 
mitted his new colleague had been “too 
lax” in letting his name be used by organ- 
izations. But, he added loyally, Graham 
was “an educational statesman known 
throughout America ... thoroughly quali- 
fied to serve with honor and distinction in 
the United States Senate.” 

From Chapel Hill Graham com- 
mented that he was “not a Communist, 
never have been a Communist. and never 
shall be one.” He was willing, he said, “to 
be investigated by anyone.” 

As he resigned his university post 
and prepared to leave for Washington, it 
seemed probable that no one would in- 
vestigate Frank Graham. He was about to 
become a full-fledged member of the Sen- 
atorial courtesy club. 


Acme 
Senator. Graham’s appointment roused 
Republican colleagues. (SEE: On Stage) 
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Along The American Way 


The biggest news story of 1949 
has begun to unfold. Details of its 
progress will be noted in the press, 
but not its full drama and meaning. 

On March 21, the sun crossed the 
Tropic of Cancer, and spring techni- 
cally had its beginning. With earth- 
wide sweep over the northern hemi- 
sphere, the changing tilt of the planet 
day after day exposed an additional 
band, about 10 miles wide, to the 
warming rays of the source of light 
and energy. 


* * * 


In universal response, the cy- 
cle of life and reproduction began to 
stir. The roots of trees, dormant 
through the frozen winter, began to 
draw from the cool soil moisture and 
sustenance which mysterious forces 
have pumped to the outermost twigs. 
Buds began to swell, leaf and blossom 
to appear. Forests that a few weeks 
ago were gray and brown will shortly 
be clothed in abundant green, and for 
the months ahead every growing tree 
will lengthen and thicken, producing 
millions of tons of new wood. 

Inside billions of bulbs, inactive 
for months, the forces of growth weeks 
ago responded to the sun. Green shoots 
have appeared above the surface, and 
the gorgeous glory of crocus and tulip 
and lily springs full-blown to adorn 
the land. 

Seeds, that a few weeks ago 
looked little different from particles 
of earth, break open their coverings. 
Pointed darts of growth exert amaz- 
ing strength to thrust aside obstacles 
and, when they reach the sunlight, 
unfold into their predestined patterns. 

Meanwhile the migrant birds have 
been flying northward to rear new 
broods, and to keep their pact with the 
laws of nature. Animals and insects 
will replenish their species. 

The experience of the generations 
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Japanese blossoms. In the real nature of things, they outpower The Bomb. 


of mankind reaches back through 
many thousands of years. Every year, 
without exception, man has observed 
the coming of spring, the fullness of 
summer, the ripeness of autumn and 
the repose of winter. No year has 
come, no year has gone, without a 
spring, a summer, a fall, and a winter. 

Man has seen that all nature fits 
into a kind of universal harmony. 

The strange mystery of mankind 
continues to be within man himself. 
Uncounted generations of experience 
do not seem to have taught him, alone 
of nature’s children, that nature’s laws 
cannot be transgressed without pen- 
alty. Where he has learned and obeyed 
nature’s laws, man has accomplished 
amazing and spectacular things. He 
flies above the earth, he speaks around 
the earth, and he has unleashed the 
incredible power of the atom. He has 
produced fabulous wealth for his wel- 
fare and happiness. 


¥ ¥ * 


Yet, as spring moves northward 
across the continents of America, Eu- 
rope and Asia, men cower in fear of 
the destruction they alone know how to 
wreak; they ignore the greatest lesson 
of the greatest news story of every year 
since the beginning. 

The hope for men on earth lies 
in trying to learn enough of the im- 
mutable, irresistible law that governs 
the creature that is man, as it regu- 
lates the plant, the bird, the beast and 
the stone, that they may know how to 
follow the rules of the universe. 

The peace and abundance to 
which men aspire can come only from 
knowing and obeying the laws which, 
whether they are yet recognized or 
not, truly govern all the earth. 

Even though man may blow him- 
self off the planet he will not keep 
spring from coming; nor summer from 
following. 








Defense 


Penn y Wise 


Second only to fighting efficiency, as 
a reason for unifying the armed forces, 
was economy. Last week retiring Defense 
Secretary Forrestal tallied up the savings 
so far. 

By combining procurement and dis- 
tribution of supplies, communications, 
transportation and many base facilities, 
the armed forces had saved exactly $56.5 
million since unification, 14 years ago; 
of this total $31.1 million were one-time- 
only savings. The $25.4 million, which 
could be counted on as annual savings, 
were roughly %esth of the proposed $14.3 
billion defense budget. 


The Pact’s Power 


What does the Atlantic Pact mean in 
terms of the armed might that the pact- 
nations could muster at once to resist in- 
vasion from the East? 

Superficially the answer would be: 
Total number of men under arms in the 
ten nations ready to sign the pact (see 
Nation) is 3.6 million. In Russia and its 
six principle satellites* are an estimated 
4.9 million fighting men. With U.S. air- 
power and the A-bomb thrown in, the 
scale might seem fairly evenly balanced. 

Actually, however, the democracies 
would have only 1.7 million men in Eu- 
rope if war flared soon. Other millions 
would come to their aid—later. 

Futile Victory. Last week, in the 
midst of Atlantic Pact cheers and hopes, 
many a European felt almost fatalistic 
about defense of Europe proper. A 
Frenchman, veteran of the resistance 
against Germany, summed it up this way: 
“Of course, we believe the democracies 
can win a war—but we in Europe might 
not be alive to cheer the victory.” 

For, pact or no pact, Europe would 
be caught in any cross-fire between Rus- 
sia and America. In time, with Atlantic 
Pact aid, European forces might grow 
strong. But, in any time, peace would be 
Europe’s best defense. 

Countering that is the feeling that 
any delay that helps Europe—and seem- 
ingly helps peace—could help Russia 
more, might let her war machine grow to 
the point where Soviet rulers could not 
resist an opportunity to make war. 

Behind both views are the facts of 
armed strength. Today, according to U.S. 
Government figures, this is how Europe’s 
war power stacks up: 

Critical Shortage. France and 
Great Britain are the bastions of Euro- 
pean defense. France’s armed forces total 
600,000 men. But about 200,000 of these 
are assigned to North Africa and Indo- 
China. The men left at home are well 
trained but badly equipped. At the French 
Embassy in Washington a newspaper sug- 


*Their estimated armed forces: Czechoslo- 
vakia, 150,000; Poland, 250,000; Bulgaria, 206,- 
000; Rumania, 170,000; Hungary, 85,000; Al- 
bania, 40,000; USSR, 4 million. 
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gestion that French soldiers could “hold 
invaders at the Rhine” received this ex- 
aggerated but pointed comment: “First 
they must have belts—to hold up their 
pants.” 

In Great Britain where 793,000 men 
are under arms, nearly 300,000 are in the 
Royal Air Force. Many of the land fight- 
ers are reservists. 


Next largest armies are in Italy 
(250,000) and Holland (220,000). In 


Holland’s case nearly 100.000 men are 
estimated in Indonesia. Also in the pact, 
Canada lists 35,000. Other pact nations 
and their mobilized defense manpower: 
Norway, 15,000; Denmark, 20,000; Bel- 
gium, 85,000; Luxembourg, 2,000. 

America’s contribution, of course, is 
the largest. U.S. armed forces today stand 
at 1.6 million men. But of that number 
only 98,000 are strategically placed, for 
pact purposes—93,.000 in Central Europe 
and 5,000 at Trieste. 

Nucleus of Strength. Part of that 
U.S. force, however, is one of the toughest 
in the world—the German Constabulary 
of battle-hard U.S. tankmen and infantry- 
men. Constabulary strength is that of a 
15,000-man armored division with 350 
tanks and support of nine heavily armed 
infantry companies (1,800 men). 

In England and Germany, also, there 
is a steady tactical assignment of U.S. 
bomber and fighter groups. 

Part of the pact’s greatest strength 
is not on the Atlantic at all. Its encour- 
agement to similar grouping of free na- 
tions in the Mediterranean poses the tre- 
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War Mask. Man’s new potential 
battlefields forced some grotesque 
precautions. Shown above: weather 
mask of a type issued to a British 
naval task force during recent ma- 
neuvers in Arctic waters. Signifi- 
cantly, the man wearing the mask 
in the above picture is an American 
naval officer assigned to duty with 
the British unit. 
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Hot spot cops. German Constabulary 
tanks had little company. (SEE: Power) 


mendously difficult problems of a multi- 
front war to any Russian war planners. In 
Red-resisting Turkey, for instance, 700,- 
000 highly trained, tough soldiers have 
had their grey uniforms on ever since 
1940, and Turkey’s waiting airfields are 
among the largest in the world. 


Airlift Sailors 


Visitors to the Berlin airlift usually 
made one mistake when they commented 
on the monthly listings of squadron efh- 
ciency and cargo carrying. Since its ar- 
rival four months ago, Squadron VR-8, 
had topped that list. Not unnaturally, 
many visitors praised VR-8 as “the best 
squadron in the Air Force.” 

The error: Its pilots don’t wear 
USAF khaki. They wear the aviation 
green of the U.S. Navy. Last week even 
the Air Force admitted VR-8’s unheralded 
excellence. From Military Air Transport 
boss Maj. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter 
to VR-8 (and to the airlift’s present No. 2 
squadron, the Navy’s VR-6) went an ofh- 
cial note of congratulations. 


Wages of Loyalty 


More decorations—and more casual- 
ties—were listed on the record of the 
442nd Regimental Combat Team than on 
that of any comparable American outfit 
in World War II. Ironically, the 442nd 
was composed of Japanese-Americans. 
Most of their parents, born outside the 
U.S., could not become citizens of the 
country for which their children were 
fighting. Last week, before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee came a bill to end 
that situation. Under the measure, if 
passed, the 82,000 now alien but legally 
resident Japanese in America finally 
could become citizens. 
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The World 


Scapegoat Finland 

Russia, raging against Atlantic Pact, 
accuses Finland of conniving 
with West; may plan swift grab 


The Atlantic Alliance hurt. The Rus- 
sian Bear bellowed in pain and anger. 
The question was: Would he merely con- 
tinue to roar or would he strike out at 
his tormentors? At week’s end, analysts 
hadn’t been able to decide. 

Kremlin propagandists worked 
around the clock heaping abuse on the 
pact, its authors and its partners. The 
Soviet pressure was on Iran, but heavy. 
The Far East was not forgotten. Nor was 
Germany. And tiny but stubborn Finland, 
helplessly woven into the Russian web, 
was getting nasty looks and nasty words 
from Moscow out of all proportion to its 
size and potentiality as a menace. 

Moscow and Leningrad newspapers 
whined that the Western Powers plan to 
use Northern Europe, including Finland, 
as “a springboard for a new world war.” 
And Finland, the Russians said, was a 
willing collaborator. 

The Western World—the world be- 
hind the dollar curtain, as the Russians 
call it—could draw only one conclusion 
from the Soviet hue and cry: The Kremlin 
might be getting ready to complete the 
job of taking over Finland. 

Pushover. If that is the Russian 
aim, it would not be difficult. By peace 
treaty and a 10-year mutual assistance 
pact, signed last year, Finland is as firmly 
entrenched in the Soviet orbit as any of 
the USSR’s unhappy satellites to the 
south. The Russians maintain an ultra- 
secret armed base on the Porkkala penin- 
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sula within 10 miles of Helsinki, Fin- 
land’s capital. The Red Army could surge 
across the 1,000-mile frontier without 
even bothering to doff a campaign cap to 
Finland’s three divisions and 60 planes. 

Actually, the Finns are too busy 
working hard and meeting payments on 
Russia’s stiff $300 million reparations 
bill to think of war. They have seen too 
much of war and its consequences. On a 
visit to Finland (pop. 4 million) last 
year, Nat Barrows of the Chicago Daily 
News estimated every ninth Finn was a 
displaced person,.every 16th man perma- 
nently disabled, every 17th woman a war 
widow, every 25th child a war orphan. 
The Finns know that another war almost 
certainly would mean national suicide. 

The pet hate of Finland’s 53,000 
Communists and their masters across the 
border in Russia is the Helsinki Premier, 
Social Democrat Karl August Fagerholm. 
Fagerholm, 47, started out as a_ hair- 
dresser, got to be head of the hairdres- 
sers’ union, a power in the labor move- 
ment and editor of Arbetarbladet, his 
party’s Swedish-language journal. He was 
named Premier last July after national 
elections dropped the Communists from 
first to third place among the Finnish 
political parties. 

Moscow’s Children. Fagerholm 
treats the Communists ‘as “spoiled chil- 
dren,” answers their criticism with 
prompt and pointed replies. Last fall, for 
instance, after he returned from a brief 
visit to Copenhagen, the Communists ac- 
cused him of plotting with Anthony Eden, 
Britain’s former Foreign Secretary. The 
Communists expected Fagerholm to blow 
his top, got instead a quiet, squelching 
reply: “It would have been interesting to 
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In & out. Vasilevsky (left) takes post Bulganin inherited from Stalin. (SEE: Deal) 


meet Mr. Eden, but unfortunately I had 
no time.” 

Fagerholm increased his tremendous 
unpopularity with the Communists when 
he reorganized the “Stapo,” secret police, 
and uprooted its Communist _ sting. 
Formed by the Nazis, the Stapo was taken 
over by tough Yrjo Leino, husband of 
Hertta Kuusinen, Finland’s No. 2 Com- 
munist, when he became Minister of In- 
terior in 1945. Leino remodeled the Stapo 
along the lines of the Russian MVD. 
When Leino lost his cabinet portfolio last 
year, Fagerholm moved in on the Stapo. 

How long Fagerholm will be able to 
spar in the center of the ring without 
being tagged by a Kremlin haymaker re- 
mains to be seen. Only last week one 
Soviet newspaper said: “The longer Fa- 
gerholm remains in power the worse be- 
comes the situation in Finland.” 

Prodigal Sons. From Helsinki 
came reports that some 300 Finns, who 
left years ago to study in Moscow, had re- 
turned to their homeland with party 
sheepskins. One of the repatriates is 
Thore Lehen, who wrote a book on Com- 
munist street-fighting which is a best sell- 
er at party book stalls throughout the 
world. These 300 will find jobs on Com- 
munist newspapers and in the former 
German-owned factories now controlled 
by the Russians. They certainly will con- 
spire to make things a good deal tougher 
for Karl August Fagerholm. 


Uncle Samurai 


Japan continued to go American last 
week. In Tokyo, the steering committee 
of the Diet (parliament) moved to set up 
a Committee on Un-Japanese Activities, 
patterned after you-know-what. 


Deal in Red Brass 


One day last week Moscow newspa- 
pers published under the heading, 
“Chronicles,” a 37-word, back-page an- 
nouncement -that made page-one news 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

The announcement was that Nikolai 
A. Bulganin, one of the 13 members of 
the all-powerful, decision-making Pollit- 
buro, had been relieved of his duties as 
Minister of the Soviet Armed Forces. His 
deputy, Marshal Alexander M. Vasilev- 
sky, got the job. 

The Minister of the Soviet Armed 
Forces is roughly equivalent in rank to 
the U.S. Secretary of Defense. During 
the war Josef Stalin considered the post 
so important that he held it himself. In 
1947 he passed it on to Bulganin. 

Now 54, Bulganin joined the party in 
1917 when he was 22. He served in the 
secret police, in the Soviet of Nationali- 
ties, upper house of the USSR’s parlia- 
ment, and as mayor of Moscow. During 
the war he functioned as a political com- 
missar on the Moscow front. Before it 
was over he earned a marshal’s bars and 
a place in the inner sanctum of Stalin’s 
eight-man war cabinet. 

Specialists. Bulganin earned his 
reputation as an administrator; Vasilev- 
sky got his as a fighter. A Cossack, now 
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52, he was schooled at the aristocratic 
Frunze Military Academy, rode in the 
Czar’s cavalry before the Bolshevik’s took 
over. He made a brilliant record in 
World War II, was one of the heroes of 
the turning-point victory at Stalingrad. 
When Field Marshal Friederich von 
Paulus’ Sixth German Army got stalled 
at the gates of Stalingrad, Hitler’s strat- 
egy called for a thrust across the Volga 
at Voronezh to the north. But Vasilevsky 
beat the Germans to the punch. He 
bridged the Volga under cover of night, 
sent tanks and artillery across the river, 
tore a gaping hole in the German line and 
drove south to tighten the grip around 
von Paulus and assure victory. 

Choice of Clues. The Bulganin- 
Vasilevsky switch, fourth since Mar. 4* 
to involve members of the Politburo, gave 
the Western speculation boys chance for 
another field day. 

Some said the replacement of an ad- 
ministrator by a fighting man meant the 
Russians were going to make the cold 
war a lot hotter. Others looked for more 
trouble in the Far East since Vasilevsky 
recently returned from there. Still oth- 
ers figured Russia now meant to ease up, 
and counted on Vasilevsky’s friendship 
with British Field Marshal Montgomery 
and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower to set the 
stage. 


Mao’s Admission Price 


Gen. Chou En-lai, unofficial “foreign 
minister” for Mao Tse-tung, Chinese 
Communist leader, has a date to talk 
peace this week with representatives of 
the beaten Nanking government. 

The basis of the peace talks at Pei- 
ping, new Communist capital, will be the 
8-point ultimatum which Mao served on 
Chiang Kai-shek before the latter stepped 
down as head of the Nationalist govern- 


*The others: Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Anastas 
Mikoyan, Nikolai A. Voznesensky. 
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Wide World 


Another Argentinita? Mariemma gets rave notices in London Debut. (SEE: Magic) 


ment. Mao’s demands include punish- 
ment of “war criminals” (Chiang is No. 
1 on the Communist list), repeal of the 
Nationalist constitution adopted in 1946 
and the inevitable, sure-fire Communist 
selling-point—land reform. 

Chou is one of the top Communist 
generals and Mao’s most experienced ne- 
gotiator. He represented the Communists 
in earlier, fruitless peace talks with the 
Nationalists, and he was head of the Com- 
munist group which conferred with Gen. 
George C. Marshall in 1946. 


Canada Trims Taxes 


Stan Clarke lives with his wife and 
five young daughters in a modest Toronto 
home, earns $51.50 a week as a milk 
route supervisor. His 1948 income tax 
equalled two weeks’ pay. 

Clarke generally retires early be- 
cause he has to start work at 4.30 a.m. 
But one night last week he stayed up to 
hear good news from Douglas Abbott, 
Minister of Finance in the St. Laurent 
cabinet. 

The good news came from the Ab- 
bott budget for the fiscal year beginning 
Apr. 1. The budget was presented at a 
night session of the House of Commons. 
It dropped one out of every four taxpay- 
ers, 750,000 in all, including Stan Clarke, 
from the income tax rolls. It also passed 
out income tax reductions to 2 million 
others, ranging from healthy slices in the 
lower brackets to cuts of 5% for the se- 
lect with incomes of $75,000 and up. 

Pop & Pipes. Off, too, went the 
taxes on soft drinks, candy, gum, railway 
and plane tickets, Pullman berths, parlor 
car seats, long-distance telephone calls 
and telegrams. Down went the taxes on 
jewelry, cosmetics, luggage, pens and 
pencils, cigaret lighters and pipes. 

So far as the government was con- 
cerned, the reductions were simply good 
business. Besides cutting taxes, the gov- 





ernment in March refunded $230 million 
on the “forced” savings program which 
was in effect during the war. And an 
extra $370 million will be paid to farm- 
ers for wheat sold above the price ad- 
vanced by the government. All this money 
will be in the people’s hands. It will in- 
crease Canada’s purchasing power by $1 
billion. Most of this will be spent at 
home and will reduce the amount of 
goods Canada must sell abroad to keep 
on an even economic keel. 

Canada, chiefly an exporting coun- 
try, is enjoying unprecedented prosperity 
because the U.S. has allotted it a good 
share of Marshall Plan orders. 

But Canadian economists realize that 
the Marshall Plan honeymoon must end 
by 1952, if not before. They are planning 
ahead for the time when the ERP na- 
tions, now Canada’s best customers, will 
become competitors in world trade. When 
that day comes the government must find 
new outlets for its surplus goods or Can- 
ada’s Stan Clarkes will have rough going. 


Magic Vestments 


When Argentinita, the greatest Span- 
ish dancer of her time, died in 1945 she 
left her elaborate stage wardrobe as a 
legacy to the young dancer picked as 
Spain’s most promising. Recipient was a 
talented dancer, who calls herself Mari- 
emma. Last week she made her London 
debut, got 14 curtain calls, delighted 
even critics who have seen Argentinita at 
her best with her “grace, precision, light- 
ness, velocity and gay personality.” 


Volunteer of the Year 


Pretty blonde Mrs. René Duffy, 19, 
mother of an 11-month-old son, last week 
was in Strangeway jail at Manchester, 
England, sentenced to death for murder- 
ing her husband. 

Sympathetic Britons launched a cam- 
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Chou En-lai. A date to talk peace at 
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paign to save her from hanging, solicited 
by mail thousands of signatures to a peti- 
tion for reprieve. That gave a British sol- 
dier the chance to make the supreme ef- 
fort at gallantry—or, said some cynics, 
publicity. 

So up spake Warrant Officer E. F. 
Reed-Thomson, 40, married but childless, 
offering to take Mrs. Duffy’s place on the 
gallows “in gratitude for what the women 
and children of this country have suffered 
in supreme sacrifices during the war.” 

Loyal Partner. Newsmen tracked 
down Reed-Thomson, asked him what his 
wife thought of his offer. Said he: “She 
will understand. A soldier has no time for 
sentiment. We have a job to do, and if 
death tomorrow is part of the price, we 
do not grumble.” 

Reed-Thomson’s army superiors also 
showed they have no time for sentiment. 
They swished Reed-Thomson off to-an un- 
disclosed base, well out of reach of the 
press—and the hangman’s noose. 


Lady from India 


Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit is a 
member of an old Indian family de- 
scended from the aristocrats of the Mogul 
conquerors. Her father, Motilal Nehru, 
was one of India’s top lawyers. Her 
brother, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (see 
below) is Prime Minister of India. 

Mrs. Pandit, 48, has done her share 
to uphold the Nehru standard. She is the 
widow of a lawyer, Ranjit Pandit, who 
died in 1944. The Pandits and the Nehrus, 
father and son, were ardent supporters of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. Mrs. Pandit, like 
her brother and husband, served a prison 
term for aiding the resistance movement. 

In 1937 she was elected to the Legis- 
lative Assembly and given cabinet rank 
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with the portfolios of Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Public Health. 

A few days after she became Minis- 
ter of Health a cholera epidemic broke 
out. It killed 12,000 in the first few days, 
threatened 3 million others. Mrs. Pandit 
toured the cholera zone, marshalled In- 
dia’s meagre health forces, helped lick the 
epidemic. Her picture is still displayed in 
mud huts in the isolated villages of. the 
area. 

She was an observer to the United 
Nations conference at San Francisco in 
1945. Later she led the Indian delegation 
to the General Assembly, made the first 
speech by a woman to that group. 

In June 1947, her brother asked her 
to try her hand at diplomacy, appointed 
her as India’s first Ambassador to Mos- 
cow. Last week he transferred her from 
one cold war capital to another, named 
her Ambassador to the United States to 
succeed Sir Benegal Rama Rau. 


Wall St.’s Niagara 


The Teachers’ Gazette, a publication 
of the Soviet government, jumped all over 
a writer named Bodnarski last week be- 
cause his geography textbook gave elo- 
quent descriptions of sightseeing attrac- 
tions in capitalist countries. 

The Gazette moaned: “His descrip- 
tion of Niagara Falls is more interesting 
than that of Lake Baikal.” Nearly as big 
as Switzerland, Lake Baikal in East Si- 
beria is the world’s sixth largest lake. 


Operation Kashmir 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 


who swept the Japs from the Pacific seas, 
went to work for the United Nations last 
week. U.N. Secretary General Trygve Lie 
named the 64-year-old retired admiral as 
supervisor of a plebiscite to determine 
whether Kashmir, second largest of In- 
dia’s 562 princely states, will join Moslem 
Pakistan or Hindu India. 

Kashmir is about the size of New 
England and has a population of 4 mil- 
lion. It is a land of snow-frosted peaks 
and flowering valleys, blessed with India’s 
best climate. Famed in song and verse, 
Kashmir was a pre-war favorite vacation 
spot for many a wealthy Briton. They 
used to flock into its “Happy Valley” to 
play polo, sail on lotus-framed lakes, or 
hunt the prized Kashmiri stag. 

Owner-Operated. Before the 1947 
partition of India, Kashmir was ruled by 
a Hindu maharajah, Sir Hari Singh. His 
family purchased Kashmir from the Brit- 
ish in 1846 for $2.5 million. Sir Hari, fear- 
ing union with Pakistan might cost him 
his throne, agreed to join Hindu India. 

That was all right with Kashmir’s 
most distinguished native son, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of In- 
dia. But it didn’t appeal to Kashmir’s 3 
million Moslems, who want to join Paki- 
stan. Their protests brought Pakistani 
tribesmen and troops into Kashmir. Sir 
Hari appealed to Nehru for help. Indian 
troops were flown in, stopped the rebels 
outside Srinagar, Kashmir’s capital. 
Guerilla warfare flared up out of this first 
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Nehru visits Srinagar. Abdullah (left) 
welcomes a friend. (SEE: Kashmir) 


abortive rebel effort. As tension mounted, 
Sir Hari took the easy way out, fled south 
with a jewel-laden convoy to a haven at 
his winter capital at Jammu. 

An old foe of Sir Hari, Sheik Mo- 
hammed Abdullah, the Lion of Kashmir, 
moved in, formed a people’s republic. 
Although he is a Moslem, “Sheik Sahib” 
is a friend of Pandit Nehru, a strong 


supporter of Nehru’s Indian National 
Congress (Party) and _ strongly anti- 
Pakistan. 


Last December the U.N. stopped the 
fighting in Kashmir, got the principals to 
agree to put the dispute to a vote, started 
looking for a plebiscite administrator. 
The specifications called for “a personal- 
ity of high international standing and 
commanding general confidence.” Ad- 
miral Nimitz more than fills the bill. 

Anti-Battle Stations. Although he 
is unaccustomed to dry land maneuvering, 
he can be counted on to produce an im- 
partial plebiscite. No date has been set 
for the vote, but U.N. officials think 
Nimitz’s Operation Kashmir may take a 
year. The Moslems have a 3-to-1 edge in 
population and, therefore, should win go- 
ing away. But the big question is: Will 
Abdullah accept the decision? If he 
doesn’t accept, it is bound to lead to 
more fighting that might touch off con- 
flict between Moslems and Hindus 
throughout India. 

For the Moslems consider the strug- 
gle for Kashmir a holy war. One bearded 
Kashmiri oldster told Margaret Parton of 
the New York Herald Tribune not so long 
ago: “We fight for Islam. And even if 
Kashmir goes to India we will not cease 
fighting; not for generations, not for cen- 
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turies. We will never cease fighting until 
Islam is free in Kashmir.” 


Belgian Bubble 


The year-old Economic Cooperation 
Administration (see Nation) this week 
proudly produced statistical proof that its 
contribution to the recovery of 16 Euro- 
pean nations is paying off. 

Industrial production (including that 
of Western Germany) was almost up to 
pre-war level—l14% above pre-war if 
German productien figures were excluded. 
The goal for 1952 (when ECA aid is due 
to end): 30% above pre-war production.* 

Storm Warning. But, while these 
figures were impressive, an ominous sign 
of trouble ahead came from Belgium—a 
rise in unemployment. 

In spite of full-scale production, re- 
ports last week placed the number of Bel- 
gian jobless at close to 300,000. 

Outwardly, the Belgian consumer 
was better off than any of his neighbors. 
Stores and restaurants offered wide varie- 
ties of goods, ranging from chocolate bars 
to imported perfumes and wines. Radios, 
watches, washing machines, and cameras 
were displayed on overcrowded shelves. 

But, as the year’s end neared, prices 
had reached a level 400% above pre-war, 
while white collar workers’ salaries had 
risen only 250%. As a result, except for 
essentials, goods moved slowly. Early this 
year prices dropped slightly, under the 
pressure of lagging purchases. While 
high prices get much of the blame for 
Belgium’s trouble, one Brussels economist 
took a different view. Said he: “Every- 
body’s been worrying about production; 
nobody’s worrying about consumption.” 

*Other 1948 ECA figures: steel output: 40 
million metric tons (12 million above 1947); 1952 
goal: 58 million tons. Coal: 398 million tons; 1952 
goal: 500 million tons. Textile output in last quar- 
ter of 1948 was 17% greater than for the same 


period in 1947. Crops increased to near pre-war 
output in 1948. 
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Indirectly, this was a slap at Ameri- 
can aid. The Marshall Plan’s main objec- 
tive had been to get production of West- 
ern nations back into full swing in the 
hope that consumers would buy what the 
market had to offer. Belgian experience 
proved that this theory has its shortcom- 
ings. However, the full blame could not 
be showered upon ECA aid; Belgium had 
scrapped most of the controls it had 
adopted during the hazardous postwar 
days. Prices skyrocketed, then sales plum- 
meted. 

Boomerang. Another problem was 
foreign trade. European countries, al- 
though starved for goods that were plen- 
tiful in “free enterprise” Belgium, had 
too few Belgian francs to buy them. To 
stimulate foreign buying, the government 
suggested to ECA a system of conditional 
grants. Under it, the U.S. gave dollars to 
Belgium, in “exchange” for Belgian 
francs which that country would make 
available to would-be buyers. But the sys- 
tem might backfire. Belgians feared for- 
eigners would buy raw materials in large 
quantities, then go into the European 
market as competitors. 

Meanwhile, internal pressure for 
strong measures—and possibly more gov- 
ernment planning—was growing. 

To provide jobs, the Belgian govern- 
ment set thousands of men to work on 
long-neglected highway construction. 
With other ERP nations watching the 
effects of U.S. aid on Belgian economy, 
the lowlands country may well become an 
ECA test case. And, with the world con- 
flict between two economic systems, the 
West could ill afford to lose the battle of 
Belgium. 


No Answer 


Telephone service to Tokyo’s 73 po- 
lice stations was cut off for some time last 
week. Reason: nonpayment of bills. 
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Scarcity amid plenty. Belgium has plenty of food in stores and in restaurants, but not enough jobs. (SEE: Belgian Bubble) 


The Crane Affair 


French editors, publishers, radio and 
newsreel officials trooped into the half- 
finished headquarters of the United States 
Information Service on the Place de Rome 
at Marseille a few weeks ago. From 
Abram E. Manell, director of the office, 
they got big news: Four six-ton cranes, 
paid for by ECA, were due at the port. 

Napoleonic Relic. One six-ton 
crane looks pretty much like another to 
most people, but to citizens of Marseille, 
a six-ton crane looks like the herald angel 
of a new day. The Nazis destroyed 266 of 
the port’s 270 cranes, blew into the water 
all except 3,000 feet of the 8 miles of 
quaiside. Port authorities put together 
enough pieces, managed to buy 14 new 
cranes, put back to work La Giraffe which 
had been installed under the personal su- 
pervision of Napoleon III. This brought 
the 1949 total to 80 cranes. 

Two days before the victory ship 
Exiria arrived with the four new cranes, 
the Communist paper La Marseillaise 
broke the story under a headline: “Mar- 
shall Plan Brings Unemployment.” They 
wanted to know why the U.S. was per- 
mitted to dump surplus on France while 
French machinery makers begged for or- 
ders and Frenchmen were unemployed. 

Other local papers, with facts in 
hand from the press conference at which 
only French officials had spoken, replied 
that the cranes were not surplus, but had 
been especially designed for French 
ports; that only 11 of the 50 top-priority 
orders placed with French firms in 1945 
had as yet been filled; that French steel 
and machinery plants were being modern- 
ized and expanded with ECA supplies and 
money. They carried enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of the welcome ceremony aboard the 
Exiria. For a happy follow-up, the Ma- 
gellan, returning from carrying the thank- 
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you train to America, berthed at Marseille 
two days later, her sides still emblazoned, 
Merci America, her holds filled with Mar- 
shall Plan coal. ECA benefits had been 
made real, direct, personal for the tough- 
minded people of Marseille. 

Breakdown. A fortnight ago, La 
Marseillaise, which had maintained a 
sulky silence during the pro-ECA flood of 
news, burst forth again. This time it had 
a really juicy item. All Marseille had been 
convinced the cranes were life-savers. 
“Marshall Plan Cranes Useless!” crowed 
the Red press. “Faulty Construction 
Keeps Cranes Idle.” According to the 
Communists, the top-cabin gear box, con- 
trolling the speed of the boom, was cast 
iron instead of tempered steel and, under 
strain of operation, the gears broke. 

Thin, nervous port engineer Flimois 
refused to talk about it on the phone. 
(Even U.S. Consulate wires are Commu- 
nist-tapped in Marseille). In his office 
down at the harbor he asked, “You were 
upset by the article in La Marseillaise? 
You had every right to be. It is true. 

“Whoever supplied the information 
was correctly informed to the last detail. 
It is grave, but not sensational. A new, 
untried design. .. . If we cannot get modi- 
fied replacements from America, we will 
have to try here, but a crane, for all its 
bulk, is a delicate mechanism. It’s annoy- 
ing to us to have our work impeded, but 
more annoying to have the Communists 
profit from it. After all, all of us, the offi- 
cials here, made quite a fuss over these 
cranes ... and it was good propaganda 
for the Marshall Plan.” 

Meanwhile, the American manufac- 
turer is making replacements. When they 
arrive, Marseille’s pro-Marshall Plan bloc 
will have the last laugh. 


Pathfinder 
Gift to Marseille. Its breakdown made 
propaganda. (SEE: The Crane Affair) 
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The World and Us 
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by Felix Morley 


A More Perfect Union 


Signing of the Atlantic Treaty 
is an epochal event in the history of 
the United States. Never before has 
this country contracted a military alli- 
ance with other governments, at a time 
of at least nominal peace. 

It was George Washington, in his 
famous Farewell Address, who first 
said: “’Tis our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliances, with any 
portion of the foreign world.” The 
enormous cost of arming our Euro- 
pean allies, piled on top of all the 
other expenditure for relief abroad, is 
all too likely to confirm the logic of 
Washington’s argument. 

Nevertheless, the Atlantic Treaty 
will probably be ratified by the Sen- 
ate, as a stop-gap arrangement. The 
United Nations is obviously futile as 
a mechanism to prevent war. And this 
new treaty is regarded as the best 
available substitute. 
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The Department of State as- 
serts that the Atlantic Treaty is “with- 
in the framework of the United Na- 
tions.” But common-sense rebels 
against that argument. The treaty is 
directed against Soviet Russia, not 
only a charter member of U.N., but 
also one of the five privileged govern- 
ments given the right of absolute veto 
on the Security Council. 

It is mere double-talk to say that 
an agreement hostile to a former part- 
ner is fundamentally consistent with 
the original articles of partnership. 
That argument fools nobody. 

In dealings between governments, 
as between individuals, honesty is the 
best policy. And the honest course in 
the matter of the Atlantic Alliance is, 
first, to admit that it is in large part 
a substitute for U.N.; second, to de- 
velop the treaty into something more 
promising than a mere military alli- 
ance. 


% % * 


Secretary of State Acheson as- 
serts that the United States is “con- 
nected with Western Europe by com- 
mon institutions and moral and ethical 
beliefs.” Winston Churchill has come 
over here especially to lend his great 
influence to the same argument. 

If this is false, there is no real 
basis for the pending treaty. But if the 
argument is true, then the treaty 
should logically be developed into a 
more perfect union, under which the 
American people could stop pouring 
money into Western Europe without 
any say as to policies over there. 

We are now giving Federal aid 
not only to our own states, but also to 
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those of Western Europe. Those states 
are no bigger, and they are often no 
more powerful than those composing 
our present Union. Luxembourg can 
be compared for economic purposes 
with Rhode Island; Belgium with New 
Jersey; Denmark with Delaware; Nor- 
way with Maine; France with Califor- 
nia; England with New York. 
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It is no longer far-fetched, but 
on the contrary may be severely prac- 
tical politics, to advocate the entry of 
these European States into an en- 
larged Federal Union. Each of them 
would have two Senators, and Repre- 
sentatives in proportion to population, 
in the Congress of such a Union. 

The suggestion will encounter 
many difficulties. But it has three great 
practical advantages which deserve 
the closest consideration. 

In the first place, it would re- 
store to the American people much of 
that control over the war-making 
power which the pending treaty will 
in effect take out of the hands of their 
elected representatives. 

In the second place, the European 
states in the proposed Union can be 
expected to demand a large measure 
of independence in their internal af- 
fairs. And this will tend to check the 
present encroachment of our central- 
ized government on states’ rights and 
local government here at home. 

Last, but not least, this federation 
of free peoples would strengthen the 
system of free enterprise, under Amer- 
ican leadership, to a far greater ex- 
tent and in more satisfactory manner 
than any military alliance can ever 
hope to attain. 
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Science 


Obit for Egg-Dyers 


On Easter Egg Ranch, 50 miles north- 
west of New York City, there are some 
400 hens. Like hens elsewhere, they spend 
their time busily scratching, clucking and 
laying eggs. 

But the eggs they lay are not like 
those found elsewhere. Out of the oviducts 
of these obliging hens pops a rainbow 
spread of eggs—shamrock green, sky 
blue, shell pink, bright yellow, olive drab. 

The hens that lay their own Easter 
eggs belong to Ward Brower Jr., 43. 
Twenty years ago he saw a picture of a 
Chilean Araucana chicken, with two 
bright blue eggs, and made it his hobby 
to breed hens which would do even better. 

Color Breeder. He bought three 
scrawny Araucanas, bred into them the 
tough strain of a $10,000 fighting cock, 
the fertility of the Ancona, the vigor and 
color of the red Cuban game chicken. He 
kept cross-breeding to get colored egg- 
layers. Finally, two blue eggs showed up. 

“Now, it’s just like mixing paints,” 
says Brower. “Cross two colors, like 
brown and blue, and you get olive drab. 
Cut back with blue, and you get green.” 

Only Brower’s favored customers and 
their children are likely to see the natural 
Easter eggs this year, but Brower hopes 
to market them widely in three or four 
months. Cost: about 2¢ per egg above or- 
dinary ones. 


Heavenly Heating Plant 


Wouldn’t it be nice to build a house 
which could be heated without a furnace, 
and thus be rid not only of soot, but of 
coal, oil and gas bills? 

Not only would it be nice, but ac- 
cording to preliminary reports last week 
from Cambridge, Mass., it is feasible, 
though costly. The trick is done by storing 
the sun’s heat in a heat-collector and re- 
leasing it when needed. 

Two experiments in solar heating 
have been made this winter, both by staff 
members of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Wet Warmth. One MIT group, the 
Solar Energy Conversion Committee 
headed by architect Edmund L. Czapek, 
built a “pilot” house in Cambridge, Mass. 
Its main feature is a flat roof, tilted 57 de- 
grees southward, which presents a surface 
of 400 square feet to the sun’s rays. This 
absorbs heat, transmits it to a water-filled 
heat-collector. The water, as it becomes 
heated, is pumped into a storage-tank with 
a capacity of 1,200 gallons. 

The solar energy group’s house is not 
100% sun-heated; the new system is 
linked up with conventional heating 
equipment. Purpose of this was to see if 
solar heating in combination with conven- 
tional systems would cut costs. 

On the basis of one winter’s experi- 
ence, the group—which will report for- 
mally next month—found that 92-95% 
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of heat needed in the pilot house could be 
provided by the sun. Fuel bills were cor- 
respondingly reduced, but not enough to 
justify the installation of a costly solar 
heating system in most places. 

Crystal Storage. Dr. Maria Telkes, 
a Hungarian who invented a way of turn- 
ing sea water into fresh drinking water, 
withdrew from the solar energy group. 
(She is a MIT research associate in 
metallurgy.) She determined to try her 
own method of storing solar heat—-by 
using, instead of water, a familiar crystal- 
line compound, Glauber’s salt. It has the 
property of liquefying at 90° Fahrenheit, 
storing heat energy. When the liquid is 
cooled again, however, it re-solidifies and 
in so doing releases its stored heat. 

With the help of friends, Dr. Telkes 
built a house at Dover, Mass., which used 
the Glauber salt system exclusively, and 
lived in it for the winter. Last month she 
told a group of heating engineers in Bos- 
ton her results. 

The weather, Dr. Telkes found, was 
too mild for a satisfactory test. But she 
thinks her system could keep a house 
warm anywhere sunless spells didn’t run 
over 10 days. And she calculates that its 
efficiency in storing solar heat was 40% — 
a bit better than expected. 


Honey Dance 


Among creatures which have a pe- 
culiar fascination for man, high place 
goes to the honeybee. Its elaborate social 
life sometimes seems either an improve- 
ment on, or a parody of, human behavior. 

One of the most successful of the 
many able scientists to devote their lives 
to the bee is zoologist Karl von Frisch, 62, 
of Graz, Austria. Dr. von Frisch has spent 
40 years studying how bees communicate 
with each other. Now he is in the U.S., 
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lecturing to fellow-zoologists on what he 
has learned. 

Two problems about bees have inter- 
ested von Frisch: First, do they find honey 
by sight or by smell? Second, why do 
they dance inside their hives? 

Von Frisch found the answer to both 
questions in the same series of experi- 
ments. He placed small cups containing 
peppermint oil in a field covered with 
trees and flowers. From a glass-walled ob- 
servation hive near-by he took some bees. 
He marked them, fed them peppermint 
from a glass cup and released them. 

Road Map. The marked bees re- 
turned to their hive and engaged in their 
dance. Gradually other bees, after first 
watching the dance, emerged from the 
hive and set off in quest of food. Ignoring 
the many nectar-bearing flowers in the 
field, they flew to the point where the 
marked bees had received the peppermint 
oil. Most returned to the hive carrying 
nothing but peppermint oil. 

Bee dances, says the Austrian expert, 
are simply a form of communication 
which tells where nectar is to be found. A 
circular maypole dance, for instance, 
means that nectar is to be found near the 
hive. A wiggle-waggle dance gives the dis- 
tance to the food source, which the watch- 
ing bees judge from the number of wig- 
gles executed by the dancing bee. 

Detour as Directed. Some bees can 
follow dance-directions for a distance of 
up to two miles. Allowance is made, in 
giving the directions, for the movement of 
the sun and for landscape features which 
may require roundabout flight. 

Von Frisch’s studies have more than 
an abstract fascination for bee-lovers. By 
conditioning bees to concentrate on par- 
ticular kinds of nectar, both the produc- 
tion of honey and the pollination of de- 
sired plants can be increased up to 40%. 
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Washington 
Talk 


Way Ahead of Them 


Three $50-a-day consultants to the 
National Security Resources Board held 
clear claim this week to the title of 
bureaucrats-least-likely-to-grow-old-grace- 
fully-in-their-jobs. 

Senators were more amused than an- 
noyed when the first edition of the Con- 
gressional Directory appeared, listing for- 
mer Senator and former Governor, Mon 
Wallgren of Washington state as Board 
chairman, just before the Senate commit- 
tee pigeonholed his nomination. 

But they were more annoyed than 
amused to learn that Wallgren’s former 
secretary, Jack Gorrie, and two other old 
Washington associates, Jack Ballew and 
John Davis, were already on the payroll. 





Plastered Government 


The Hoover Commission now can 


And 


safely shut up shop. economy- 
minded Congressmen can head home. 
Without their help, Government has 


found a way to save thousands of dollars 
a year—by keeping plaster off the heads 
of employes. 

While only two Government clerks 
have been conked in recent years, the 
monetary loss from falling plaster is ter- 
rific. Repairs on four buildings alone 
have cost $158,000. And a big sliver of 
the income taxes just collected by Inter- 
nal Revenue will stay in Internal Reve- 
nue’s Washington building—as $25,000 
worth of new plaster. In private industry, 
plaster losses run into tens of millions. 

Sealp-Safety. Last week, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards announced 
that its Dr. Lansing S. Wells had discov- 
ered a way to cut such losses. Wells and 
his colleagues found that unhydrated 
magnesia in lime was the chemical vil- 
lain causing plaster to expand and blis- 
ter. So they tried cooking the lime in a 
kind of pressure cooker, found this made 
expansion impossible. 

Now, manufacturers by the dozens 
are ordering the cookers (called auto- 
claves). And Wells is busy explaining 
that it was love of science—and not a 
conk on the head from plaster—which 
inspired his researches. 


Diplomatic Best Men 
When diplomats of U.S. and Western 


Europe meet to sign the Atlantic Pact, 
one man at the ceremony will probably 
be listed in news photos as “unidenti- 
fied.” He’s the State Department’s un- 
sung treaty adviser. 

At treaty signings, these advisers 
function like best men at weddings. When 
the U.S. signed a Lend-Lease settlement 
with France recently, for example, it was 
adviser Fred E. Taylor who stood and 
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held checks for $4 million and $2.1 mil- 
lion until Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son formally handed them to French 
Ambassador Henri Bonnet. It is the treaty 
adviser who sees that plenipotentiaries 
sign on the right dotted line. And, when 
anyone wants to “carry home the pen 
with which I signed the treaty,” the ad- 
viser sees that he writes with a $1 pen 
and not a gold-capped $15 job. 

Big Details. The State Department 
has eight treaty advisers, part of the 24- 
man treaty staff headed by 20-year career- 
ist Bryton Barron. His division handles 
the intricate details most people don’t 
realize exist at the treaty table. The rib- 
bons binding pacts, for example, must be 
exactly %s of an inch wide. When the 
plenipotentiary of a monarchy signs, his 
Government’s copy gets a red ribbon. 
There is no special cloth for dictator- 
ships, so Russia gets blue along with all 
so-called republics. The U.S. always gets 
red-white-and-blue. 

Barron’s division affixes personal 
seals for foreign diplomats signing trea- 
ties. It types the treaty text, usually on 
hand-made paper. Those ratified copies, 
which are furnished foreign signatories, 
his staff wraps in special $40 leather 
covers. It also maintains a running file 
of the status of U.S. treaties. And phrase- 
conscious advisers help U.S. negotiators 
write new treaties so the wording will be 
as air-tight as possible. 


No Heaven Down There 


When Sen. John C. Stennis was a 
state circuit court judge back in Missis- 
sippi, he made it a rule to have heart-to- 
heart talks with the wayward found guilty 
in his court before passing sentence. 


Before sending one young Negro to 
the prison farm for 10 years, the judge 
sought to impress on the unhappy pris- 
oner the value of the time served as 
atonement for his wrongdoing; the fact 
that he would still be young when his 
time was up, and—especially—that life 
on the farm would not be too different 
from the life he had previously known. 
The prisoner accepted his sentence with 
uplifted spirit. 

But, a guard later reported to the 
judge, an old-timer at the farm soon set 
the newcomer straight. 

“The judge was right, as far as he 
went,” the old-timer told the neophyte, 
“but he didn’t go far enough. You might 
as well get this straight—on this farm, 
payday don’t never come; they don’t 
never lay by the crops—and there ain’t 
no Sadday nights.” 


No Guitar, Either 


One night recently, Ohio’s dignified 
Sen. Robert A. Taft took part in a radio 
program originating in Washington. 

At the same time, in an adjoining 
studio, cowboy crooner Gene Autry was 
busy recording his own network program. 

After his show, Taft emerged from 
the studio and headed for the elevator, 
deep in thought. Suddenly he was sur- 
rounded by eager small fry, autograph 
books poised. 

“Are you the one who just finished 
broadcasting?” one demanded. 

Taft, surprised but flattered, con- 
ceded he was. 

“Are you the one who sings and 
rides horses?” 

“No,” Taft smiled as he stepped 
into the elevator. “No horses.” 





Pathfinder 
Signer’s seal. Barron supervises aide affixing it to treaty. (SEE: Best Men) 
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Education 


Colleges for All 


It is almost an axiom among Ameri- 
can educators that Mississippi is at the 
bottom of the educational ladder. In most 
categories, it is. But in one vital educa- 
tional field Mississippi leads the nation. 

“Mississippi,” says Dr. Jesse Bogue, 
secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, “has the only real 
statewide system of community colleges 
in America.” 

Some U.S. educators may rub their 
eyes in disbelief. But there stands the 
fact. Only in Mississippi is the state 
divided into zones, with a community 
college in each zone. 

Belatedly, some wealthier states now 
are falling into line. New York’s Gov. 
Dewey, acting on the recommendations 
of a commission headed by Owen D. 
Young, is proposing to the legislature a 
state-wide system of community colleges. 
In the governor’s budget is a $2 million 
item to start the administrative machin- 
ery. In Michigan, Pennsylvania, Florida 
and Illinois state-wide systems are under 
way. 

California and Texas, however, are 
nearly in sight of Mississippi’s achieve- 
ment. In public-supported community col- 


Biology class at Hinds. Plaster models illustrating cell-division are only one of many visual teaching aids Hinds uses. 
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leges, in fact, California leads with 62 
and Texas is runner-up with 34. But there 
are still large areas of both states with- 
out community colleges. 

Counting both public and private in- 
stitutions, the U.S. total stands at 651 
junior colleges, with more than 500,000 
students. Yet as recently as 1931, there 
were only 436 with only 74,000 students. 
In sheer growth, U.S. higher education 
has seen nothing like it. 

What is a community college? Basi- 
cally, it is the freshman and sophomore 
years of college—at drastically cut rates. 

Tuition is very low, sometimes tri- 
fling. In California it is free. Where stu- 
dents live on campus—that is, in dormi- 
tories like those at any four-year college 
—and eat in a common dining room, the 
cost of board and room is fantastically 
cheap. In Mississippi it is about $6.25 a 
week; total costs do not exceed $225 for 
the whole college year. 

Value Received. Community col- 
lege graduates make good records. One 
typical survey made in the South in 1944 
disclosed that 46% of the number of com- 
munity college students who transferred 
to regular four-year colleges made higher 
marks than the average for students there 
already; 42% equalled the average; only 

2% fell below the average. 

Basic advantages of community col- 
leges are obvious: 

e @ Being free, or costing little, they 
receive thousands of students who cannot 





afford the estimated $1,600 a year neces- 
sary for all expenses in the “Ivy League” 
colleges. 

e @ They provide both academic and 
vocational training. In. addition, they of- 
fer a “terminal course”’—two years of 
general, college level education for those 
not going on to senior college. 

e @ Finally, and most important of 
all, community colleges are designed to 
serve their local areas. They keep boys 
and girls in their native habitat, training 
them for their adult life within the geo- 
graphical orbit in which they were born 
and reared. 

Deep in the heart of Mississippi, 16 
miles west of Jackson, the state capital, 
is Hinds Junior College, a typical com- 
munity college. Organized in 1917 as an 
agricultural high school, Hinds added the 
first year of college in 1922. In the same 
year it dropped the first year of high 
school. 

Roads then were poor. Commuting 
from any distance was impossible. So 
dormitories were built. Meals were served 
in a common dining room. A farm was 
part of the college; today it includes 
more than a thousand acres. 

In 1926, Hinds dropped the second 
year of high school, added a second year 
of college. The student had his choice of 
a vocational or a_ general education 
course. Those taking the vocational 
course, however, also had to take some 
academic subjects. No student was al- 
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lowed to avoid English, history or civics. 

Many new vocational courses have 
been added. Now they cover barbering, 
radio, auto mechanics, refrigeration, air 
conditioning, electricity, woodworking, 
body and fender repair and machine shop 
work. 

Hinds’ president, stocky, genial 
George McLendon, tries to fit the voca- 
tional courses to the needs of the com- 
munity. Before a student takes up train- 
ing in barbering, President McLendon 
consults the CIO and AFL barbers’ 
unions about the need for more barbers. 
Then he tries to adjust the number of 
students taking the barbering course to 
what the trade will absorb. 

Only about half Hinds’ 500 students 
are taking vocational courses. The rest 
are pursuing either the college prepara- 
tory or the “terminal” course. 

Plowing Scholars. The low cost of 
living at Hinds, as at most community 
colleges, astonishes visitors. Food, for ex- 
ample, averages about 23¢ a meal. The 
1,000-acre farm, always ptoducing, helps 
to explain that. Each student donates one 
day of work a month to the college. Most 
of this is done on the farm. Tremendous 
quantities of food are canned. 

Not far from the dormitories and 
recitation halls is the meat processing 
plant, with its cold storage locker. The 
community has a stake in this. For small 
fees, farmers and citizens from the whole 
county store their frozen meat in it. 
There is a curious story back of this 
plant. When it was built it was privately 
owned. But the owners didn’t know 
enough about meat storage to run it suc- 
cessfully. They failed. Similar plants had 
failed in Mississippi, for lack of techni- 
cal know-how. President McLendon de- 
cided to take it over, teach students these 
skills. Now it shows a profit. 

Hinds’ 32 faculty members live on 
the campus. Their board and room is 
free, the bulk of their salary clear. Thus, 
a $3,500 salary at Hinds goes further than 
$6,000 in Chicago or Washington. 

Fee Fodder. Almost a fourth of the 
students work their way through school. 
When times are bad, some students bring, 
as part-payment of their fees, sacks of 
potatoes, jugs of molasses, hay by the ton. 
These are credited to their accounts and 
help to cut down expenses. 

There is no mystery about Missis- 
sippi’s leadership. It grew naturally out 
of the agricultural high school boarding 
system. But, as a college system, it might 
have bogged down but for one man. He 
is Knox Broom, former state supervisor 
of public junior colleges. It was the slow- 
spoken, methodical Broom who defied 
politicians, aroused citizens to the need of 
keeping the state’s community colleges 
out of politics, and spaced to prevent 
overlapping and competing. 

Cooperation from Mississippi gov- 
ernors and members of Congress in re- 
cent years has been 100%. Two of Mis- 
sissippi’s present Congressmen, John Bell 
Williams and Arthur Winstead, are junior 
college graduates. 

Mississippi’s Broom puts it this way: 
“Parents know that boys and girls going 
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Tests reading speed. Ann Smith works out on the tachistoscope, a new gad- 
get for measuring the length of time taken by the eye to scan printed matter. 





Makes money. When private operation of the local cold storage plant failed, 
Hinds’ president George McLendon took over; student know-how made it pay. 
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away from home often make little prog- 
ress the first two years. Most college 
freshmen are too young to be away from 
home. It is difficult for them to orient 
themselves. The community college is 
smaller, with less caste. There is more 
direct contact between students and fac- 
ulty, and between both and parents. Re- 
sult: a maximum gain at a minimum 
cost.” 

Obviously, it takes more than a cam- 
pus and dormitories and recitation halls 
to make a college. There are intangible 
and psychological factors. In most com- 
munity colleges, for one thing, there is a 
definite religious atmosphere. Churches 
border the campus. Lectures on various 
phases of religion are more widely at- 
tended than at the big universities. 

Atmosphere. At Hinds, music and 
theatrical groups are part of the college 
life. Sports of all kinds are encouraged, 
particularly football, baseball and basket- 
ball. Most of the college paper, The 
Hindsonian, is devoted to sports. But it 
enthusiastically reports classroom tech- 
niques as well. When Dean M. F. Her- 
ring installed a machine which tested 
reading ability—a tachistoscope—the stu- 
dent paper challenged students to try it. 

The device, bought for remedial 
reading courses, soon became a center of 
campus interest. Designed to increase 
reading speed, it flashes words, sentences 
or figures on a screen for a period of 
time ranging from one second to 1/100th 
of a second. What might go unnoticed at 
a big state university becomes a real edu- 
cational aid in the more intimate atmos- 
phere of a community college. 

To Hinds, as to America’s other com- 
munity colleges, industry and business 
are turning for workers. The cry is not 
for men trained in the professions, but 
for men and women with some college or 
some semi-professional training. 

In the nation at large, too, there is 
growing emphasis on the need for more 
general education for good citizenship. 
Last year the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education recommended the uni- 
versal extension of education two years 
beyond high school. This is precisely the 
field of the community college. 

Everyman’s Sheepskin. Inciden- 
tally, the Commission foresees the two 
added years of schooling as the right of 
all those who want it, regardless of eco- 
nomic status. In other words, in the 
nation as a whole the free public high 
school eventually may be followed—on a 
national scale—by the free community 
college. 

Some community colleges are wholly 
state-financed, others supported entirely 
by the city, the county or the district. 

Regardless of the method of financ- 
ing, however, the community college is 
fast becoming a college for everybody. 
It is serving a social and economic need 
the nation over. In a very real sense it 
is “the poor man’s college.” In New York 
state, associate commissioner of educa- 
tion Cayce Morrison has set the highest 
goal of all. “We envision,” he said, “a 
community college within 25 miles of 
every home.” 
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Real article. No bumpkin patch is Hinds. These coeds live in as pleasant 
and modern a building, as collegiate an atmosphere as undergrads anywhere. 





Pathfinder 
Between classes. Hinds students enjoy a campus as lovely as is any to be 


found among “Ivy League” schools. Portico fronts the main administration building. 
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Don't worry, Scotty 
... supper is in friendly hands 


Dog: Arf! Arf!...amI1 hungry! ? Wish the 
Missus would get off the phone and on 
with cooking supper! 


Unseen Friend: Take it easy “Scotty,” every- 
thing’s under control...and supper’s al- 
most ready. 


Dog: Hey, who are you? 


Unseen Friend: I’m “Your Unseen Friend,” 
Nickel. I’m in those Nickel Chromium 
heating coils...and that friendly red glow 
you see is from their protective covering 
of Inconel, another Nickel alloy. 





Dog: Well what are you doing there? 





Unseen Friend: I’m helping supply quick, 
clean heat, with no fuss . . . heat that seals 
flavors in fast. And I'll be around a long, 
long time. 

Dog: Okay... okay..."Friend”...s0 you're 
at home on the range. But what have you 
done with that beautiful roast? 
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Unseen Friend: Now take it easy! I’m cook- 
ing it to a turn in this big, fast electric 
oven...storing up all those luscious juices. 


Dog: Woof! I’m drooling at the jowls... 
shut it off, will you “Friend”? 


Unseen Friend: All right! In a few seconds 
the electric oven timer will signal my little 
Nickel alloy springs in the automatic heat 
control to shut things off .. . and dinner 
will be ready! Cooked for pennies, too, 


because electric cooking costs so little! 





Dog: Hoot, Mon! Now you're appealing to 
my finer “Scotty” feelin’s. Looks like 


you're going to make a real hit around 
here. 


Unseen Friend: I’m doing that already. I’m 
in your family’s electric toaster, waffle 
iron, and coffee maker. I’m in the Monel 
water heater tank . .. and plenty of other 
places. But I’m the “Unseen” metal, that's 
usually combined with other metals to 





help them do special jobs. 
Dog: Okay ...1 get it...so that’s why peo- 
ple call you their “Unseen Friend.” 

. * 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Cooking Electrically” 
Gives cooking -time-and- 
temperature tables for all 
kinds of foods... flavor- 
Saving secrets...work-sav- 
ing hints. Tells why elec- 
tric cooking 45 fast, cheap, 
easy. For your booklet send a 
post card to Dept. 131 y, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 








mahi 






EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


a, Nickel 


..- Your Unseen Friend 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co, 
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Books 


Genius Next Door 


Nobody discusses George Bernard 
Shaw so well as George Bernard Shaw. 
That is why Stephen Winsten’s book, 
Days with Bernard Shaw (Vanguard, 
New York: $3.75) is so delightful. Shaw 
himself does most of the talking. 

Winsten, who lived for several years 
next door to Shaw, has simply recorded 
his crochety neighbor’s across-the-hedge 
remarks. Some samples: 

Faith & Morals. “We're all moral 
cowards. There’s not a soul who does not 
know that war is wrong, but what do we 
do to those who say so?” 

“Most people find no difficulty in 
doing wrong and retaining their faith. In 
fact it is the only way of retaining one’s 
faith nowadays.” 

“T am always asked how it is that my 
opinions have changed so little since my 
youth. It is because I got to them by 
poetry. As I always say, the aesthetic is 
the most convincing and permanent.” 

“It is most unwise for people in love 
to marry. I have myself loved one or two 
women but the thought of living with 
them and sharing their everyday life 
would have driven me crazy.” 

“If the British can survive 
meals, they can survive anything.” 

Shaw, who calmly declares himself 
to be a genius, has re-read this transcript 
of his talk and pronounced it “charm- 
ing.” For once, G.B.S. is being modest. 


The Great J. P. 


His will revealed him. It began: “I 
commit my soul into the hands of my 
Saviour, in full confidence that having 
redeemed it and washed it in His most 
precious blood He will present- it fault- 
less before my Heavenly Father.” It end- 
ed with instructions for the disposal of 
one of the world’s greatest art collections 
and of $68 million. 

Religion, money and art—these were 
the primary interests in the fabulous life 
of America’s most fabulous figure, John 
Pierpont Morgan. 

Frederick Lewis Allen tells the story 
of that life in The Great Pierpont Mor- 
gan (Harper, New York: $3.50). It is a 
calm, courteous study of high finance 
leavened with anecdotes about Morgan’s 
extravagant living. It is not, however, 
particularly inspiring because Morgan 
himself was not an inspiring person. One 
admires his powerful personality, his dis- 
regard of fashion, and his strict adher- 
ence to the code of a gentleman. But his 
success came too easily to stir the reader’s 
emotions. In fact, one is moved to sym- 
pathy only by his nose. Bright red and 
hideously deformed by a skin disease, his 
nose was the one thing Morgan couldn’t 
control. 

Allen’s book is valuable, however, as 
a study of capitalism’s most untrammeled 
period, in the days when labor leaders 


their 
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were considered outlaws and politicians 
who interfered with business, a bunch of 
scoundrels. 

Morgan was the prototype of that 
generation. He was born in Hartford to 
a wealthy family of New England bank- 
ers who respected, about equally, Al- 
mighty God and the almighty dollar. His 
father was head of an important banking 
firm in London and young J. P. became 
the firm’s American representative. 

With family funds to start, Morgan 
forged ahead in business by combining 
competing companies into monopolies, 
boosting prices all around, and raking in 
the profits. Most famous example was his 
creation of the United States Steel Corp. 
from more than a dozen competing com- 
panies. Besides steel and banking, Mor- 
gan controlled several railroads, a huge 
combine of shipping companies, and 
owned shares in insurance and other com- 
panies. In 1912 members of his firm held 
72 directorships in the nation’s leading 
corporations. 

To relax between money-making ex- 
ploits, Morgan played solitaire, 


sang 





Brown Bros. 


J. P. Morgan. His boat was big... 


Brown Bros. 


... His House bigger. (SEE: The Great) 


hymns, and attended Episcopal Church 
conventions, inviting the bishops to ac- 
company him on his special train. He 
spent a part of every year traveling 
abroad, passed week ends on his 302-foot 
yacht, a vessel of fantastic luxury. 

For his daughter’s marriage, Morgan 
built a ballroom behind his Madison Ave- 
nue home and invited 2,400 guests. He 
once gave a porter a $100 bill as a tip, 
and he maintained five separate domiciles 
in England and America. He gave lavishly 
to charity, especially to the Episcopal 
Church; and once, when coal was scarce 
because of a miners’ strike, he donated 
$20,000 to set up a coal depot for poor 
East Side families. Yet he thought it un- 
wise to shorten the working day or in- 
crease the wages of the miners. 

Shadow of the Future. Morgan 
died in 1913 at the age of 76, already 
dismayed by hints of the reform era in 
the offing. President Theodore Roosevelt 
had had the effrontery to sue him for 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law 
(not the act of a gentleman, declared 
J. P.). Under Wilson he was investigated 
as head of the “money trust,” a small 
group of bankers who controlled much 
of the economy of America. 

Even public opinion was against him. 
In London, street peddlers sold for a 
penny a “license to stay on the earth,” 
signed J. P. Morgan. Yet Morgan was 
never dishonest and he required honesty 
and good character in his associates. He 
simply lived by a code which had begun 
to frighten many of his latter-day country- 
men. It was summarized by one Morgan 
associate in a letter to a miner during a 
coal strike. It stated: “I beg of you not to 
be discouraged. The rights and interests 
of the laboring man will be protected and 
cared for—not by the labor agitators, but 
by the Christian men to whom God in 
His infinite wisdom has given the control 
of the property interests of the coun- 
5 iad 


Faith in Jericho 


In The Chain (Doubleday, New 
York: $3), Paul I. Wellman has written 
a profoundly moving story of the rebirth 
of faith in a small Midwestern town. 

The Rev. John Carlisle was respon- 
sible. No one knew much about him when 
he first came to Jericho, Kan., to become 
the pastor of wealthy St. Albans parish. 
His rich vestrymen didn’t like him be- 
cause he opposed their plan to move the 
church from the slums to a more fash- 
ionable part of town. 

Murder by Mob. So they contrived 
a unique method of getting rid of him. 
It worked too well. When Carlisle lay 
dying, the victim of a mob attack; when 
the nurse discovered the heavy, brutal 
chain welded around his thin, ascetic 
waist; when the tragic background of the 
chain became known, the miracle he had 
struggled for in life became a fact. 

Many of Wellman’s characters ‘are 
slick and contrived, but the Rev. John 
Carlisle is very real. As he creates a 
new compassion in Jericho, he will create 
it, too, in many readers of The Chain. 
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The Royal Gorge—over a thousand feet deep 


Thousands of miles of scenic riding trails 


PLAN A TRIP TO COLORFUL 
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VACATIONLAND OF THE ROCKIES 


Here in the heart of the Golden West ... awaits your 
most wonderful vacation. Pine scented forest trails to 
tramp and ride . . . 8,000 miles of clear, swift, heavily 
stocked trout streams ... the grandeur of white robed 
peaks and purple canyons. 

You'll thrill at the Colorado Rockies, the Old West 
rodeos, the picturesque ghost towns, prehistoric cliff 


dwellings—or you can rest and relax in the cool, 


ee 


colorful mountain State of Colorado. 


Pike's Peak —from the 


Cardia @ilke Gals Friendly hotels, dude ranches, mountain cottages, 


motels await your visit. Complete information mailed 


free to Pathfinder readers. 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
: Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Echo Lake; Maes Evans ’ 
in the background 





Please send information about a vacation in Colorado. 
(Please check what you want) 

() Descriptive folder [[] All expense tour C) Hotel rates 
0D Railroad rates CJ Bus rates () Airplane rates 
(J Auto routing to Colorado 


Grand Lake in Rocky Mountain National Park 
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FOR A VACATION IN COLORADO 
FILL OUT THE COUPON 
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Through many home-town streets 
this Army Day, parade the men and 
women of our greatest, career Army. 
Infantrymen, paratroopers, tankers 
—technicians in many fields— 
these are the skilled, professional 
soldiers who guard our peace. 

They have come from many walks 
of life to find a richly rewarding 
career in service to the Nation. 


Marching with them this April Sixth 
go the other members of our security 
team: the Airman, Sailor, Scientist 
—the Citizen. 

The Army is proud to be a part of 
this team. 

The team, with the support of all 
its members, can’t lose. 


It’s a winning team! 


(APRIL 
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THAT HEALTHY BUYERS' MARKET, which industrialists said they would welcome as a 
tonic to revive long-unused selling techniques, is here. One way or 
another, all industries, including autos, are beginning to feel it. 


during the next few months was uncertainty, gloom and hesitation— 
actually more pessimism than production, sales and consumer income 
would justify. 

BUT EXACTLY THE OPPOSITE—confidence and optimism—highlighted the Hot Springs, 
Va., annual spring meeting of the Association of National Advertisers. 
A forecast by 128 member companies showed only about 10% taking a dim 
view of profits and volume this year. Larger companies—with volume 
of $50 million or more a year-——felt their profit outlook better than 
smaller companies, but many smaller companies were cheery, too. 


OUTSTANDING ADDRESS at the meeting was by Wesley I. Nunn, advertising director 
for Standard Oil of Indiana. After urging business management to con- 
tinue all-out advertising, he exhibited many trade marks of once suc- 
cessful products that had gone to the "commercial graveyard" for one 
reason—"their sponsors thought they had created such strong public 
acceptance and demand that they didn't need to advertise." 


many retailers that energetic merchandising efforts can get results. 


LIVING COSTS have dropped five months straight. The decline reported by Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on Mar. 25 for the period ending Feb. 15 has prac— 
tically wiped out the total 1948 increase——which had been big enough 
to touch off an inflation scare. 


ITEM WHICH PACED THE DECLINE was a 2.5% drop in food. President Paul S. Willis 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, grim about the industry's 
vulnerable spot in the van of the slump, thinks food manufacturers may 
get seriously hurt. Their net profits already are down to 3¢ on the 
sales dollar-——an all-time low average. 


ground cut from under them by the end of the gray market, order can-— 
cellations, drop in steel scrap prices and other signs that the in- 
dustry may soon have all the capacity it can use. Barring a prolonged 
coal shutdown, all steel items should be easy to get by July l. 

A REALLY CRITICAL RECESSION won't threaten, according to the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, until Government expenditures drop 
drastically following a twin-event which now seems far in the future— 
end of the cold war and of foreign aid. 


BUT NAM'S TAX CONSULTANT, Harley L. Lutz, says Government spending cannot 
inject enough pep into the economy to offset loss of blood from heav-— 
ier taxes. His diagnosis: The economy is moving into the stage of an 
old, tired boom. This can be cured not by soothing syrup (forced 
inflation, subsidies, costly social security schemes, deficit financ-— 
ing and the like) but only by reduction of the Government's burdens. 


AFTER TAKING A $23 MILLION PASSENGER-TRAFFIC LOSS last year, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is cutting off frills it added as a challenge to other roads to 
"go modern." There'll be no more roses on dining car tables, no more 
hostess service except on one crack train, no more lounge car movies, 
fewer diner menu bargains. Some schedules will be cut or consolidated. 


ANOTHER SIGN OF THE TIMES: with vast quantities of low-grade waste—paper over-— 
flowing warehouses, the National Association of Waste Material Dealers 
has called upon factory, office and apartment owners to destroy such 
paper or else pay for its removal. 


TRAVEL INTERESTS, up in arms against the 15% travel tax, say it was imposed not 
for revenue but to prevent unnecessary travelling in wartime. Their 
claim: repeal of this "hangover tax," which takes $244 million out of 
the pockets of travellers and unfairly handicaps the travel business, 
is long overdue. 
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Business 


Bell on the Ball 


Last week Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories gave the press a preview of its new 
telephone instrument. Several thousand 
sets will be made and tried out this year 
before the instrument goes into produc- 
tion. 

Among numerous improved features 
are these: Better hearing and speaking 
qualities and a more easily read dial, 
sloped at a lower angle, with figures and 
letters outside the finger holes. The ring- 
ing tone will be lower-pitched, more re- 
sonant and softer or louder as the cus- 
tomer pleases—there’ll be a volume con- 
trol so he may regulate it himself. The 
transmitter-receiver and the handle on 
which it is mounted are a little smaller 
and will be 25% lighter. 


Passing of a Martian? 


This week in New York the Museum 
of Modern Art will show newsmen the 
original model and drawings of a $200,000 
revolving stage theater designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. It is to be built this sum- 
mer in Hartford, Conn. 

Ordinarily, anything new by Wright 
is heralded by much fanfare. But the tone 
of the museum’s advance publicity on this 
one was notable for its restraint—so much 
so, in fact, that it provoked speculation: 
Has something happened to the fantasti- 
cally original and daemonic powers of the 
slight (five-feet-six), fiery, 79-year-old, 
white-maned genius? 

Regarded by many as the 20th Cen- 
tury’s greatest architect, Wright has left 





a trail of hardy new architectural ideas 
wherever his work has taken him. Coveted 
and much copied, for instance, are the 
100 homes he designed in the Midwest in 
the 20 years after he left the noted Chi- 
cago architectural firm of Adler & Sulli- 
van. Among these are his famous “Prairie 
houses.” And his profoundly original tal- 
ents “did something” to the hard-worked 
colonial style. He says he “opened its 
front to the weather, extended its wings, 
reconciled it to the ground.” (Houses 
dating from this period of his greatest in- 
terest in residence design are apt to be 
low and extended, with low-pitched roofs 
and no attics. ) 

Waterfall House. At Buffalo, N.Y., 
he designed the first American office 
building to use metal-bound plate-glass 
doors and windows and all-metal furni- 
ture. He was called to Tokyo to build an 
earthquake-proof hotel. The one he built 
survived the 1923 earthquake while hun- 
dreds of other buildings collapsed. Back 
in the U.S., he made more history with 
‘Fallingwater,” a concrete house canti- 
levered over a waterfall at Bear Run, Pa. 
And there were many others, mostly 
called unearthly at first, taken to heart 
later. 

Yet to be built is his most-futuristic 
conception (see picture), a spiral-shaped 
art center for non-objective modernist 
painting, in New York. It is topped by a 
glass cinema-dome, where films will be 
projected on the ceiling for viewers re- 
clining in chairs. 

Last year, at the 80th meeting of the 
American Institute of Architects (10,000 
members, out of 15,000 practicing archi- 
tects), the younger members demanded 
that Wright, who had been feuding with 
AIA for two decades, should be awarded 
the society’s gold medal for 1948. 

Older members long had objected to 


Wide World 


Frank Lloyd Wright. At 79, his design-ideas still made news. (SEE: Passing) 
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With hush-buttons. New ’phones will 
be a temptation to talk. (SEE: Bell) 


Wright’s radical design-ideas. To them 
these seemed abstract and unfamiliar as 
if they had emanated from the mind of a 
man from Mars. So the elders strenuously 
opposed any gesture that might indicate 
approval of Wright. 

Through the years Wright’s disap- 
proval of AIA was more vociferous than 
theirs of him. He has exhausted the Eng- 
lish language denouncing skyscrapers de- 
signed by AIA members, and has fought 
their drift toward urbanized styles and 
their failure to use local, native materials. 

Rebels. This did nothing to lessen 
his stature as a hero to the younger mem- 
bers of his profession. They loved Taliesin 
East, Wright’s gracious Wisconsin home, 
with its great chimney blocks of native 
stone, its walls used as balconies, its 
gently sloping roofs and room-length win- 
dows. They thrilled over barbaric Taliesin 
West, his Arizona home. equally well 
suited, with its rugged structural mem- 
bers outside, to the jagged savage outlines 
of that region. 

So last year the youngsters had 
fought for and won a motion that this year 
made Wright the sixteenth man to be hon- 
ored with the institute’s gold medal. 
Wright accepted, he said, only “because 
the spontaneous movement to honor me 
came from youth.” 

When Wright arrived last fortnight 
in Houston, Tex., where the 8lst AIA ses- 
sion was to be held and the medal to be 
presented, his young partisans gleefully 
anticipated fireworks. But at his pre- 
speech press conference, Wright an- 
nounced: “Gentlemen, I have come here 
resolved to make myself agreeable.” 

Later, facing his AIA audience, 
Wright explained his meekness: “No man 
climbs so high or sinks so low that he 
loses the desire for the approbation of his 
a 

Several times in his speech the dis- 
appointed younger factions brightened at 
signs that the old Wright fire might break 
through the new Wright philosophy. He 
departed from his carefully restrained 
script and scolded: “American architec- 
ture is in the gutter, and you know it.” 
He waxed mildly sardonic on a favorite 
criticism: That architects lack the imagi- 
nation to take modern building materials 
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and fashien them into useful, beautiful 
creations. 

However, at the AIA meeting, he had 
overrated his powers of restraint, for he 
backslid almost immediately afterward. 
His target was Houston oilman Glenn 
McCarthy, who had boasted he would 
make the Waldorf-Astoria look like a lodg- 
ing house and was celebrating the open- 
ing of his $20-million, 18-story Shamrock 
Hotel. From Hollywood he had brought a 
trainload of guests (35 stars among them) 
aboard a chartered Santa Fe Super Chief, 
but he had neglected to send one of his 
gold-lettered, doeskin invitations to Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 

Electric Question. But Wright 
dropped in anyway—four times in three 
days. Asked what his impressions were, he 
forced a smile, then his mouth puckered 
as if tasting something sour. And he burst 
forth: “I see the sham all right, but not 
the rock. I never thought modern archi- 
tecture could be so bloody awful. It ought 
to be written out in front of it, in great tall 
letters, in electric lights—W-H-Y?” 

The significance of Wright’s honors 
at Houston can be simply put: AIA had 
yielded approval to certain architectural 
Wrightisms — perhaps tardily. For 
Wright’s broadest canon, the functional 
approach to building, already is reflected 
in many a postwar factory, in the popu- 
larity of the rambler (all-on-one-floor) 
type home, in the increasing tendency of 
families as well as industry to quit big 
cities and spread out in towns and ham- 
lets. 

And the fact that Wright accepted 
AIA’s top honor with a speech containing 
more lactic than acetic acid seemed to 
have another significance: The grand old 
Martian is feeling the earthly, homing 
urge—to be one of the boys. 

At the very end, he seemed a little 
nostalgic about this. Fretfully, he re- 
marked: “I don’t think humility is a very 
becoming state for me.” 


Vacation Bonanza 


A vacation, first of all, should give 
the vacationer a “break” from the year- 
long sameness of his job. But why should 
a vacationer be satisfied with the mini- 
mum? Why shouldn’t his vacation pay 
him dividends all his life? 

Last week, Outdoor Enterprises, a 
Canadian vacation-camp company at Flin 
Flon, northern Manitoba, dangled these 
queries before American sportsmen. At 
the company’s base camp, reached by air 
and rail, vacationers will be instructed in 
mineral identification. Parties of five, 
guided by experienced prospectors, will 
search for precious metals. 

All members of the expedition, the 
company promises, will share in claims 
staked and 75% of the proceeds of any 
discovery will be divided equally among 
those discovering it. Near Flin Flon gold, 
copper, nickel and platinum were discov- 
ered in 1928. At any rate, the company 
reasons, even if the vacation doesn’t net a 
cent, it will be plenty of fun. The area’s 
fishing is good and there are deer, elk and 
caribou to hunt. 
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Wis your agent or broker de- 
livers a policy bearing the 
America Fore seal and company 
trademark, he is providing you 
with the soundest insurance pro- 
tection in the world. 


Throughout wars, depressions 
and disasters, the five companies 
comprising the America Fore Group 
have paid out more than one billion 
five hundred: million dollars, 
meeting all just claims, promptly 
and in full. 


Operated under the same con- 
servative management—the five 
companies of the America Fore 
Group write practically all kinds of 
insurance (except life) here at home 
and abroad. 


There is only one kind of insur- 
ance to buy—THE BEST. 
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Religion 





Religious News Service 


Bishop Dibelius. States are machines 


but worshippers aren’t. (SEE: Right) 


Right to Resist 


In Berlin, last week, earnest Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, newly elected head of Ger- 
many’s 39.8-million-member Evangelical 
Church, issued a pamphlet some people 
thought was just one war too late. But 
others expected it to echo in tomorrow’s 
headlines. In uncompromising words, 
Bishop Dibelius wrote: 

“There is nothing metaphysical and 
nothing holy about the modern State. It 
is a mechanism, a business firm, and does 
not resemble in anything the eternal 
value of family, nation or church. 

“Therefore, man has a right, in cer- 
tain cases, when Christian duty permits 
him, to refuse to serve the State.” 

To German’ churchgoers’ who, 
throughout Nazi dictatorship, had hoped, 
usually in vam, for such outspoken 
Church opposition to Hitler, the message 
might seem belated. But to the 18 million 
Germans living under Russia’s jealous, 
zealous statism, the Bishop’s pamphlet 
might seem a trumpet call to resistance. 


What You Don’t Know... 


Since its formation in Amsterdam in 
1948, the Protestant-Orthodox World 
Council of Churches had been attacked 
from right and left. 

American delegates to the Council 
—representing the nation’s major denom- 
inations—had been called leftist because 
of a Council statement condemning both 
“laissez-faire capitalism and communism.” 
Contrariwise, in Soviet-dominated Bul- 
garia they were called “tools of Wall 
Street capitalism.” 

These carpings came from extremist 


critics. But there was one sounder, more 
sensible criticism bound sooner or later 
to be levelled at the Council and its pro- 
gram for tightening the bonds between 
religion and practical modern life. The 
churches’ relations with industry, espe- 
cially in America, were so vague and 
tenuous that U.S. churchmen might be 
hard pressed to answer the question “what 
do you really, truly know about the inner 
workings of the nation’s economy?” 

Gap. Last week, meeting for the 
first time since Amsterdam, 90 U.S. Coun- 
cil delegates from 29 denominations 
asked themselves the question, could only 
answer with a feeble “very little.” For 
three days at Evanston, IIl., they sought 
means to correct the weakness. 

Dr. Franklin Fry, head of the United 
Lutheran Church, diagnosed it as the re- 
sult of task-dodging by the churches. He 
told the delegates: “The Christian 
churches have dismally and conspicuously 
failed to reach the industrial population 
of the nation . .. [but are] content to 
work among the middle classes; precisely 
the class among whom Jesus worked 
least.” 

Vital Poll. Before the meeting’s 
end the delegates decided on a course 
of cautious talk and diligent digging. For 
the next two years, church groups will 
meet with labor, management and other 
industrial groups, attempt to learn from 
them what industrial America needs and 
can get from the churches. 


God’s Sales Force 


Harold Lidbom had been up all 
night, thinking about Sunday’s sermon. 
In the morning, weary but resolute, he 
walked out of his comfortable home in 
Duluth, Minn., and went to see his pastor. 
Then he rode downtown and quit his 
$12,000-a-year job as manager of Gamble 
Stores. 

In his midnight vigil and by his resig- 
nation, Lidbom had answered a direct, 
difficult question, asked in church by the 
Rev. Edward Nelson: “How many per- 
sons here would be willing to dedicate 
an entire year of their lives to God?” 

Over and over again during 1948 he 
had put the question to congregations of 
the General Baptist Conference.* By the 
end of the year, not only Harold Lidbom, 
but 30 others had answered with action. 

Last week, the Rev. Nelson and his 
followers—22 women and 9 men, ranging 
in age from 18 to 45—were in Canada 
doing God’s work in their “God’s year.” 

Traveling in two green busses and a 
station wagon financed by an anonymous 
Baptist friend, they had crossed the coun- 
try from Minnesota, stopped in a score of 
towns. After their Canadian tour they 
would head back into U.S. border states. 
In each town they went through the same 
routine: door-to-door trek, talking about 
religion, asking people to attend church 
—not necessarily a Baptist church. 

Gentle Intruders. Usually they 
canvass in teams of two. Their calls take 


* Begun as an association of Swedish Baptists, 
the Conference now has a membership of 40,000. 
Total U.S. Baptist count: more than 13 million 
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anywhere from 10 minutes to two hours, 
consist of a simple request to be allowed 
to chat with the people at home about 
church, perhaps to join them in a prayer. 

By last week, on the Canadian leg 
of their trip, stocky, blue-eyed Rev. Nel- 
son and his “invasion army” had made 
more than 5,000 calls. Results: about 
300 persons newly convinced, like the “in- 
vaders” themselves, that church and re- 
ligion are a daily necessity. 

To reach these 300, however, the 
group had made an average of 400 calls 
each day, cut their allowance for food 
down to a bare 85¢ per person per day, 
with $2 per person for lodging. Only that 
money was church-given; from an espe- 
cially raised fund of $9,000. All other 
expenses were paid by the volunteers. 

But such contributions were trifling 
additions to what members of the group 
already had given up to do the job. For 
none of the 31 had the choice been easy. 

Perpetual Movement. To the 35- 
year-old Rev. Nelson the year was only 
a beginning. As head of his denomina- 
tion’s department of evangelism and orig- 
inator of the “invasion army” idea, the 
Rev. Nelson was already planning to re- 
cruit new volunteers, begin another year’s 
cross-country evangelical tour as soon as 
the present trip ends, in June. 


Scripture Gift. To many a small 
American congregation the ques- 
tion of a gift for the church is a 
hard one to answer. Traditional 
things such as stained glass win- 
dows, organs, or even new buildings 
are often out of the question finan- 
cially—or too rich for simple 
creeds. Last week, however, Cleve- 
land’s World Publishing Co. an- 
nounced a new edition of the Bible 
that seemed just the answer. De- 
signed by Bruce Rogers (see pic- 
ture), dean of American typog- 
raphers, the heroic-sized (1,000 
pages, 13x18 inches) Bible will 
be limited to 975 copies and is de- 
scribed, properly as “the first Bible 
{of this decade] in the great tradi- 
tion.” Price: $150. 
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IF your car feels like thé. ts time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





“HAT 
CUSHIONY FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH jy, 
RFax, 


Marfak has the endurance of the proverbial camel! This tough, 
longer-lasting chassis lubricant fights friction and wear — not 
for a hundred miles or so, but for 1,000 miles and more. 
That’s because Marfak is specially compounded to resist shock, 
squeeze-out and wash-out. For a sure sign that Marfak keeps 
on protecting, just notice how that swell “cushiony” driving 
ease lasts. Ask for Marfak 
today at your nearby 
Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 










THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 


TUNE IN . . . TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. 
See newspaper for time and station. 
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Health 


Magic Molds 


The dictionary definition of “mold” 
is a growth caused by fungi on decaying 
organic matter. 

But for some years now, molds have 
meant much more than that in medicine 
and science. They are the source of new 
drugs with miraculous power against 
scores of diseases. These drugs are the 
antibiotics, which work not by killing dis- 
ease-organisms, but by inhibiting their 
power to grow and reproduce. 

To some sober experts, the molds— 
there are countless varieties, mostly un- 
known—offer the hope of wiping out most 
bacterial and perhaps virus diseases. This 
hope would be particularly bright if a 
way were found of producing antibiotics 
synthetically at moderate cost. 

Twin Victories. Last week came a 
double budget of good news from anti- 
biotics researchers. In Brunswick, N.J., 
microbiologist Selman Waksman reported 
a new mold drug which may be even more 
effective against tuberculosis than strep- 
tomycin, which he had previously discov- 
ered. And in Detroit, the laboratories of 
Parke, Davis & Co. announced the com- 
mercial synthesis of chlormycetin, one of 
the most amazing of antibiotics. 

Dr. Waksman, whose ambition is to 
eradicate tuberculosis, calls his latest find 
“neomycin.” It is produced from a mold 
formed by a fungus like that which pro- 
duces streptomycin. But in chemical ac- 
tion and structure it is different. 

Neomycin has not yet been tested on 
humans or large animals. But laboratory 
experiments suggest that it may work 
against forms of TB that streptomycin 
cannot help. It also may prove less toxic 
and simpler to take. 

A Lady in the Lab. An attractive, 
28-year-old, woman chemist played the 
climatic role in the synthesis of chloro- 
mycetin. 

In the past, no antibiotic has been 
produced artificially in quantity at low 
cost. Natural fermentation in vats has 
been necessary. 

In the case of chloromycetin, which 
is developed from a Venezuelan mold, its 
expense and rarity became more vexing 
as its conquests grew. This mold-drug is 
effective against typhoid fever, para- 
typhoid, scrub typhus, tick fever, undu- 
lant fever and bacillary urinary infec- 


tions. It is being tried with promising re- ~ 


sults on other rickettsial diseases, some 
forms of pneumonia, and on those infec- 
tions resistant to penicillin. 

False Start. The Parke, Davis chem- 
ists had less trouble than they had ex- 
pected in working out the drug’s chemical 
structure and devising a_ theoretical 
method of making it synthetically. But 
when they tried it, they found the method 
subtly altered chloromycetin’s molecular 
structure, made it inactive. 

At this point, further testing was 
turned over to Dr. Mildred Rebstock, an 
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Parke, Davis 
Synthesizer Rebstock. She has multi- 
plied a marvelous drug. (SEE: Magic) 


Illinois-trained chemist who had been 
with Parke, Davis for four years. She 
took the kinks out of the process, using 
cheap raw materials which should make 
synthetic chloromycetin available late this 
summer at a reasonable price. 


To Sleep, to Die... 


Among poisons, America’s biggest 
killer is a tiny capsule, the sleeping pill. 
In a single year, according to the U.S. 
Census Bureau, it has killed more than 
500 people. And this estimate is con- 
servative: A great many sleeping pill 
deaths, whether suicidal or accidental, 
are hushed up by being attributed to 
heart failure or other less sensational 
causes. 

Last week Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.) announced that he would intro- 
duce a bill to stop sleeping pill deaths 
almost overnight. His proposed method 
was startlingly simple: He would require 
all manufacturers of barbiturates (of 
which virtually all sleeping pills are 
made) to include a half-grain of ipecac 
in each dose. 

Ipecac is made from the roots of a 
tropical plant. Taken in small doses, as 
it is in many cough medicines, it has no 
ill effect. In larger quantities it makes 
most people vomit. 

Thus the patient who took one or two 
sleeping pills, as prescribed by his doc- 
tor, would notice no difference. But the 
would-be suicide who swallowed a hand- 
ful would—in theory—simply vomit them 
up. Sen Kefauver, writing of his plan in 
This Week magazine, claimed: “That’s 
all there is to it. You swallow the anti- 
dote with the poison.” 

Age of Insomnia. The Kefauver 
plan was not the first anti-barbiturate 
bill, and probably not the last. Barbital, 
a white powder derived from two com- 
mon chemicals (urea and malonic acid), 


has been a hot legislative subject for at 
least two decades. From it, some 3 billion 
doses of sleeping potions are made each 
year in the U.S. Almost everyone agrees 
that they are useful under medical super- 
vision but dangerous otherwise, and 
should be controlled. The question: how 
controlled and by whom? 

A series of bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to put barbiturates 
under the Narcotics Bureau, along with 
morphine, opium and cocaine. Proponents 
claim, probably correctly, that barbital 
is habit-forming and can cause insanity. 
Even so, doctors and the Narcotics 
Bureau itself have fought Federal control 
on the grounds that it would involve too 
many agents and too much red tape. In- 
stead they have urged state regulation. 

Yet so far only a dozen states have 
passed adequate control laws. And in a 
dozen others it is still possible for any- 
one to walk into a drugstore and buy 
sleeping pills as if they were cough drops. 

Take with 1 Gr. Salt. Thus on the 
surface, Sen Kefauver’s proposal looked 
like an incredibly easy answer to a hard 
question. Yet there were already rum- 
blings of opposition. The National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists still felt con- 
trol should be left at the state level. The 
powerful American Medical Association 
had already discussed the ipecac plan 
and decided against it. 

Main arguments in opposition: 

e@ @ There was no proof, and little 
evidence, that it would work. One doctor 
warned of a dangerous possibility: The 
barbital might be absorbed before the 
ipecac acted. If this should happen, the 
victim might not vomit at all. If he did 
—in his sleep—he might easily strangle. 

e @ If the ipecac formula did prevent 
some suicides, the law might well create 
the illusion that it was the cure-all, the 
solution to the barbiturate problem. Yet 
it would leave the biggest part of it un- 
solved. Far outnumbering barbital sui- 
cides are barbital addicts, who take the 
drug day after day in doses too small to 
give the ipecac any effect, and who, too 
often, end up in the gutter, the hospital 
or the insane asylum. What they needed 
was not an emetic but a_ psychiatrist’s 
help and a law which would keep bar- 
biturates safely beyond their reach. 


Electric Anesthetic 


For surgical patients to whom the 
ether is worse than the operation, there 
was welcome news last week from Colum- 
bus (Ohio) State Hospital. There, with 
no anesthetic other than a sefies of mild 
electric shocks, six subjects underwent 
brain operations. Some were up and 
walking within 45 minutes after the neur- 
ologist finished his work. None suffered 
any of the usual sickening after-effects 
of gas anesthesia. 

All six of the operations were per- 
formed by Dr. Walter Freeman, Washing- 
ton, D.C., neurologist who made headlines 
several years ago by introducing in the 
U.S. the pre-frontal lobotomy (an opera- 
tion to reduce emotional tension by cut- 
ting certain brain-connections through 
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a small incision back of the hairline). 

Dr. Freeman puts his patient to sleep 
by placing a small metal electrode at 
each temple, shooting 700 milliamperes 
of 120-volt current (slightly more than 
enough to light a 60-watt bulb) through 
his head in rapid pulses. This produces 
immediate unconsciousness with brie 
convulsions. To keep the patient under, 
the shock must be repeated in from one 
to two minutes. But when the operation 
is over and he awakens, he remembers 


— 


neither shock nor pain, and feels no 
nausea. 
Shock-Shy. Electro-anesthesia is 


not new. It was first tried in France in 

1906, and has since been successfully 

tested in Australia. It is comparatively 
simple to administer (the technique is 
similar to that used in shock therapy for 
psychiatric patients). Why has it never 
become widely used? Dr. Freeman last 
week ventured a guess: “Just as blood is 
offensive to most psychiatrists, surgeons 
shy away from producing convulsions. 
Ordinarily it is their job to cure fits, not 
to give them.” 


With Health Sauce 


Whether or not Red-ruled Prague is 
more ulcer-ridden than _profit-pressured 
| Hollywood, for instance, is a moot ques- 


tion. But dyspeptic Czechs have some- 
thing that sufferers elsewhere don’t. They 
have the Public Diet Restaurant. 

The final say-so on food served at 
the PDR comes not from the chef, but 
from a doctor. The menu, on which his 
name is printed, bears such words as 
nephritic, low-fat, salt-free and diabetic— 
the variety of medical diets which ailing 
customers (authorized in writing by their 
own doctors) may choose from. Despite 
the depressingly sanitary sound of such 
viands, according to a correspondent of 
the British journal Lancet, the food is 
“really good—well chosen and cooked 
and served in style.” 


Wide World 
Shock treatment. No gas, no pain, no 
nausea. (SEE: Electric Anesthesia) 
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WHAT A RELIEF... 
NEVER HAVING GARBAGE! 


The G-E DISPOSALL* 
gets rid of garbage automatically! 


Whoopee! Just think —no more garbage ever! 
No germy garbage can. No kitchen mess. What 
a relief to have all food waste disposed of imme- 
diately, right in the sink. What a great timesaver, 
stepsaver. And your kitchen always clean .. . 
sanitary! 

Just see how the G-E Disposall, the product of 
years of testing and development by General Elec- 
tric, helps rid the home of garbage: 












~ a 7 My 
2. Lock protecting cover with a twist to 
the left. Notice openings in the cover for 


clean, flushing water to enter as it works. 


1. Scrape all food waste—pits, peelings, 
fruit rinds, even bones — into the drain. 
That’s the last you see of them. 


ENR a 2" aon 


: 
. 


3. Turn on cold water. This automati- 
cally starts the Disposall action. Food waste 
is shredded into tiny particles, flushed into 
sewer or septic tank. The Disposall works 
perfectly with either sewer or septic tank. 


SEE YOUR RETAILER TODAY! 


He'll be happy to give you a demonstra- 
tion of how easily and efficiently the Dis- 
posall works. He'll show you how simply 
it can be installed in your kitchen—how it 
fits most every sink. Ask, too, about the 
All-Electric Sink that teams’ up a General 
Electric Dishwasher with the Disposall! 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


4. With the Disposall under your sink, 
you'll never see garbage again. You'll agree 
with those who say: “My kitchen’s a mil- 
lion times cleaner.” “The Disposall’s my 
favorite appliance.” “I'd never give it up!” 


@ DISPOSALL 


REMEMBER: YOU CAN PUT 
YOUR CONFIDENCE IN GENERAL ELECTRIC 





*General Electric’s registered trade-mark 
for its food-waste disposal appliance. 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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The Woden KRESKY 
OIL FLOOR FURNACE 


You may have your heart set on blonde 
modern furnishings, or any other style, light 
or dark in color. And if you have clean, out- 
of-sight Kresky heating 
equipment, you can 
attain the effect you 
desire. 

For example, the 
Kresky Oil Floor Furnace 
will give you all the 
advantages of a central 
heating plant. . . low 
cost... out of sight... 
ond so clean, your fur- 
nishings will stay store- 
fresh for many seasons. 
THE KRESKY OIL FLOOR FURNACE, suspended 
from the floor, does not require a basement, 
and you can either have a flat floor register, 
or dual wall registers. Kresky makes other 
furnaces that can be tucked out of sight in 
a closet, or out in the garage. Either fully 
avtomatic, or manually operated. 





The famous Kresky Patented Forced Air 
Induction Oil Burner which is only found in 
Kresky heating equipment, has revolution- 
ized home heating. 

You can have the 
advantages of the 
Kresky Forced Air 
induction Oil Burner 
to give you all the 
hot water you wont 
any hour of the day 
or night. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Kresky Superiority Can Be Demonstrated 


Your Kresky dealer can demonstrate the 
Kresky Forced Air Induction Burner so you 
actually feel and see the superiority. Your 
Kresky dealer can 
help you with your 
heating problems, 
too. For name 
of your nearest 
dealer and de- 
scriptive litera- 
ture, mail in 
this coupon. 









SINCE 1910 


“KRESKY MEG. CO. !* 


310 FIRST ST., PETALUMA, CALIF. 
Please send us information and name of nearest 
dealer for Kresky Heating Equipment. We are 
especially interested in 





Name 
Address 
ee ee 
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Musie 


Blood on the Moon 
In October, 1947, Leeds Music Corp. 


of New York announced jubilantly that it 
was publishing a popular adaptation, 
called Summer Moon, of Igor Stravin- 
sky’s Firebird Suite, with music by Igor 
himself. 

It made a good story—to everyone 
but Stravinsky. He did not write Summer 
Moon, he said; it was unworthy of his 
name and should have been qualified as 
“adapted from” his music. He filed suit 
for $250,000 to cover his damaged repu- 
tation as a serious composer. 

Last week the Russian-born com- 
poser had his answer from the judge: 
no damages. He had entered an agree- 
ment to let Leeds use his music; now he 
could not claim wrongful use of his name. 


Gregor & Miss Cello 


It is lucky that Gregor Piatigorsky 
is big (6 feet, 3% inches) and husky. 
For 20 years he has had to lug his pre- 
cious, bulky, 25-pound violoncello on con- 
cert tours around the U.S., handling it 
tenderly as a baby. 

He tucked pieces of carrot into the 
big case. for moisture. He opened win- 
dows when it was too hot, closed them 
when it was too wet, ran water for steam 
when it was too cool and dry. “Always I 
had trouble,” he said. 

A big problem was getting space on 
planes. Once, flying to Texas, he found 
himself with two reservations—one for a 
Miss Cello. “I had two lunches, two cups 
of coffee. plenty of room for the extra 
$47.75. My cello was treated just like a 
human—which it practically is.” 

Rest & Write. Last fortnight these 
particular worries were almost over— 
temporarily—for the handsome, 45-year- 
old virtuoso, regarded by many critics as 
the world’s greatest cellist. He felt he 
had worked long and hard enough, had 
won sufficient public acclaim for a long- 
neglected solo instrument. When the cur- 
rent concert season ends he will take a 
year off—to work on two books (a novel 
and an autobiography) he is writing. 

He will continue two jobs: heading 
the cello department of Philadelphia’s 
Curtis Institute of Music and the Berk- 
shire Music Festival. But four August 
chamber music concerts (with violinist 
Jascha Heifetz and pianist Artur Rubin- 
stein in Chicago) will be his last public 
appearances for a year. 

“For me each concert is unique.” 
Piatigorsky explained his yen for a 
change, “and costs me a lot of health 
always. It is worse when one does not 
know well the piece. A composition must 
be absorbed, go into the blood until music 
and player become indivisible. Sometimes 
it takes a long while.” 

Movie Music. In Piatigorsky, play- 
er and music long ago became indivisible. 
The son of a Russian violinist, he began 


playing his beloved cello at 6, helped 
family finances at 9 by playing in the- 
atres in his native Dnepropetrovsk. By 
the time he was 15 he was first cellist at 
the Imperial Opera in Moscow. He left 
Russia after the Revolution and never 
went back. He came to the U.S. in 1929, 
became a citizen in 1942. He has played 
more than 800 concerts here. 

Piatigorsky has a son and a daugh- 
ter who aren’t musically talented, but 
this doesn’t bother him: “I am satisfied 
if they love music. No one should be- 
come a musician unless he cannot help 
it. If anyone asks me if he should be a 
musician or engineer, I will always say 
‘engineer,’ because of the question.” 

The instrument Piatigorsky plays 
was made in 1696 and is one of the 
finest of the 50 known Stradivarius cellos. 
He bought it three years ago in England; 
it cost, he says, “all I was worth.” It is 
insured for $85.000, valued at over $100,- 
000, actually is priceless. 

Jealous Princess. He has a mysti- 
cal feeling for it. considers owning it a 
great responsibility, entrusted, for a time. 
to his hands. “I knew about it for 25 
years, waiting to marry it. And now my 
beautiful ‘Sleeping Princess’ [the Mon- 
tagnana cello he used before] is mad at 
me. One day I tried to play. but nothing 
beautiful came. It is amazing how instru- 
ments react to people.” 

Last week Piatigorsky was impatient 
to get back to work on his philosophical 
novel (in English) which Doubleday & 
Co. will publish. It’s called The Life and 
Death of Mr. Block, and is a satire show- 
ing symbolically the gap that separates 
people—“so much alike in pain and joy” 
—because each personality is unique. 

“If someone wants to know all about 
music.” Piatigorsky chuckles. “he should 
not read my book. There is nothing of 
music in it. But if he wants good time 





he should. Some call it realistic. some sur- 
realistic. But no one ealls it dull.” 





Piatigorsky. The Sleeping Princess was 
mad at him. (SEE: Gregor) 
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Root of Evil. The Chicago Internal 
Revenue office received an income tax re- 
turn from laundryman Hoe Kow, enclos- 
ing 100 pesos, 10 five-yen pieces and one 
50-sen piece. . . . Joe Barnhart, 19 and 
unemployed, matched his last dime with 
a friend in Detroit and won; entered a 
Bingo game and won a $10 dinner with 
a door prize; went to the dinner and won 
a new automobile. . . . David C. White, 
Kingsdown, Kan., farmer, was charged 
$9,555 taxes on $19,150 worth of wheat 
he gave to the Friendship Train. 


It’s the Law. Connecticut law- 
makers discovered that the state code re- 
quires all automobiles to have windshield 
wipers—but it doesn’t mention wind- 
shields. ... Gloria Miller, Pasadena, Cal., 
was cited for violating a fire ordinance 
when she put out a fire in her apartment 
instead of calling the fire department. 


Denture Data. George Hatfield, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., put a .22-calibre 
rifle in his mouth, pulled the trigger. The 
bullet skittered around his false teeth, 
bounced out, cut his tongue. . . . Orille 
C. Gaudette, Washington, D.C., lawyer, 





sued his dentist for $625 when the den- 
tist repossessed his dental plate to collect 
the balance due. 


A Policeman’s Lot. Embarrassed 
cops in Bloomington, Ind., were passing 
out tickets to motorists with expired li- 
cense plates from police cars—with ex- 
pired license plates... . Green Bay, Wis., 
police chief H. J. Bero issued an order: 
“See the bulletin board for the list of 
officers to shoot for target practice.” 


Prodigies. Thirteen-year-old Carl 
Blake Jr., Paw Paw, Mich., (right) was 


excused from going to school so he could 
get a job to support his 16-year-old wife 
and their three-week-old son. . . . Gun- 
men holding up a Philadelphia jeweler 
fled in terror when 14-year-old Gus 
Paulano, passing by, saw them and blew 
a blast on his new tin whistle. . .. M/Sgt. 
Charles Joyce, painting a recruiting sign 
on a Mobile, Ala., roof, lowered a wire 
to pull up a bucket of paint. The wire 
crossed a 22,000 volt power line, blew 
holes in the building, set it afire, gave 
the sergeant a scratched knee. 


People. Harry Bridges, West Coast 
longshoremen’s union boss, underwent an 
operation in San Francisco for a stomach 
disorder. . . . Pope Pius XII celebrated 
his 73rd birthday by keeping his usual 
18-hour schedule. . . . James A. Farley 
became a grandfather. . . . Tammany 
Hall frowned on Franklin D. Roosevelt 





Acme 


A breadwinner is no truant. 


Jr.’s bid to succeed the late Rep. Sol 
Bloom in Congress. . . . Mrs. Edward 
Arnold, 54, won a divorce from her 59- 
year-old movie star husband, $1,000 a 
month alimony until she remarries. . . 

Died: In Havana, P. Hal Sims, bridge 
expert, while playing bridge . . . in Ham- 
burg, Joseph (Long Joe) Schippers, 7 
feet, 3 inches tall, once bodyguard to 
Kaiser Wilhelm ... in San Francisco, 
Eldridge A. Burbank, 90, Indian painter 
and cousin of plant-breeder Luther Bur- 


bank. 





Ho “NEWS: Aon eee: 
IS BACK! 


Completely purA-ZINC-ALLOY COATED 
for extra service. Do you get excited 
about wash tubs? Garbage pails? Ash cans? We do. 
Wheeling set out to give you the best-looking, 
longest-lasting metalware in America. We took 
tough steel, developed our own extra-resistant 
Dura-Zinc-Alloy Coating. And, for extra long life, 
we hand-dip every piece to rust-proof every exposed 
edge,seam and rivet. Result: Wheeling Hand-Dipped 
Ware is stronger, lasts longer, saves you money. 
Now it’s available, at better dealers. They choose 
it for your complete satisfaction. Look for the 
famous Wheeling red label on every article. 


¢/ CHECK YOUR NEEDS: 


RUBBISH GARBAGE mop 








DUuB-L-TUBS UTILITY 
BURNERS CANS — PANS 
TWIN-PAILS COAL HOODS ASH CANS SQUARE TUBS PAILS 
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WHEELING. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY * WHEELING, W.VA, 











HAND 


Look for the famous Red Label 
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7 Women 


Publicist Extraordinary 


This Easter season pages of the na- 
tion’s newspapers and magazines are alive 
with pictures and descriptions of Amer- 
ican-created clothes. And women who 
wear them proudly identify models by 
mentioning American designers whose 
names are as well known now as were 
those of Paris designers a few years ago. 

Fashion authorities credit much of 
this to the behind-the-scenes labors of a 
quiet-voiced, brown-eyed blonde, origi- 
nally from Crawfordsville, Ind., but now 
a New Yorker of 15 years’ standing. Her 
name is Eleanor Lambert. 

Brushes, Elephants. In the begin- 
ning Eleanor Lambert had intended to be 
an artist. She studied at the John Heron 
Art Institute in Indianapolis and the Chi- 
cago Institute of Art. Then she worked 
for a publishing house, illustrating book 
jackets. But her talent for line and color 
got tangled up with a love for clothes 
and a flair for publicity. This aptitude 
was hardly surprising, considering her 
background. For years her father, Clay 
Lambert, was advance agent for Ringling 
Bros. Circus. Inevitably, she landed in 
fashion publicity. She began with a 
shopper’s column in The Indianapolis 
News, then a job with a New York pub- 
licity agency scouting through stores to 
find out what shoppers were buying and 
to listen in on their comments. 

Now she has a New York agency of 
her own, 12 assistants and the unofficial 
title of America’s top fashion publicist. 
Judged by any business standards, male 
or female, this is no trifling honor. The 
1.300 dress manufacturers who comprise 
the New York Dress Institute, of which 
she is press director, produce 83 million 
of the 112 million dresses sold annually 
in the U.S. And she has 29 other ac- 
counts, including Lilly Daché, Adrian, 
Adele Simpson, Jane Derby and Coty. 
She stages about 100 fashion shows a 
year, ranging from the impressive March 
of Dimes show through press luncheons 
at swank New York hotels to intimate 
affairs held in designers’ salons. She 
keeps tab on guest lists, models, photo- 
graphs, selection of clothes and acces- 
sories, even writes most of the releases. 

Room for Paris. The Dress Insti- 
tute is a clearing house for fashion in- 
formation, serving both this and other 
countries (South Africa, for instance, the 
biggest foreign buyer of U.S. clothes). 
The Institute was organized in 1941 to 
create confidence in American fashions 
—“not,” says Miss Lambert, “to elbow 
Paris out of the picture. What we want 
is recognition, not supremacy.” 

In 1942, she launched the first Amer- 
ican fashion “Press Week.” Fashion edi- 
tors of the nation’s leading newspapers 
were invited to New York (transportation 
paid by the Institute) to view and report 
on fashion shows. The first year, 53 at- 
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tended. Last January 158 came, saw and 
wired daily stories back to their papers. 
This, added to the national news syndicate 
reports, piled up 5 million lines in the 
nation’s press within two weeks—en- 
livened by choices from the 600 photo- 
graphs provided by Miss Lambert. 

Fashion is Art. She also originated 
the American Fashion Critics’ Award for 
the four designers whose work during 
each year has had the most significant 
effect on the style cycle and—in 1939— 
the first poll of the ten best-dressed Amer- 
ican women. “Any art needs some sort 
of symbol,” she says, “something to 
shoot at. And I devoutly believe fashion 
is an art.” 

Miss Lambert also manages to be a 
wife and mother. She is married to Sey- 
mour Berkson, manager.of International 
News Service, and has a 9-year-old son, 
Billy. She contrives also to keep up an 
apartment on Fifth Avenue and a country 
home at Port Jefferson, Long Island, and 
to look like the well-dressed American 
woman she publicizes. 


No Men Allowed 


Some North Carolina women fish for 
something other than compliments. They 
fish for real, live, flip-floppy trout. And 
a lot of them catch the day’s limit of 10. 

So it’s been for the past nine years, 
and so it should be this year after Apr. 
15. Any man who doesn’t believe it can 
go to the Game Farm, just off Highway 
No. 80 at the foot of Mt. Mitchell, and 
see for himself. There he'll find a pretty 
little brook—Neel’s creek. And on its 





Max Peter Haas 
Eleanor Lambert. Fashion is art, pro- 
moting it, her job. (SEE: Publicist) 


banks there’ll be 30 to 50 amateur female 
anglers. He can watch them, but he can’t 
fish. 

This month will start the tenth sea- 
son that Neel’s creek fishing has been 
reserved strictly for women. The Wild- 
life Resource Commission is responsible 
for this rule—and for the fish. As fast as 
the trout are caught, they are replaced 
by new ones at least eight inches long. 

No Lady-baiting. Some male Tar- 
heels think this is pampering women un- 
duly. It does practically guarantee them 
a catch—and freedom from menfolk’s as- 
sistance. The nearest stream for men is 
at Toe river, two miles away. 

Women get no discounts on license 
fees. But they do get the free services of 
a warden who lives close by. He says 
most women will put a worm on a hook. 
It’s when they have to take a fish off 
one that they scream for help. 


Frosting in a Jar 


A new prepared cake frosting ap- 
peared in East Coast stores last week. 
E-Zee is its name, and easy does it. Just 
pry the lid off the glass jar, stir with 
knife or spatula and spread on cake. 

A smooth, tasty-as-Mother-made con- 
fection, it has a cocoa-butter base and 
comes in six flavors: chocolate, mocha, 
vanilla, strawberry, orange or lemon. One 
29¢ jar holds enough to frost top and 
sides of one 8-inch cake or 18 large cup- 
cakes. 


Stitch Remover 


Mrs. Ruth Lawrence of Birmingham, 
Ala., like thousands of other women, 
loved to sew but hated to rip. 

One thing set Mrs. Lawrence off 
from other reluctant rippers, however. 
She set out to do something about it. 
That was back in 1928. Now, after 21 
years of head-scratching and experiment- 
ing, she has perfected a mechanical 
ripper which she says can be used “in 
any sewing machine and in any position.” 

Mrs. Lawrence’s invention is a tiny, 
knife-like instrument which looks like a 
sewing-machine needle. Specially honed 
and angled, it can be set into the needle 
bar. It takes out seams as fast as a regu- 
lar needle puts them in. 

Hit or Miss. The seamstress simply 
follows the line of the seam that has to 
come out. When the ripper goes down 
into the cloth, it separates the weave. It 
doesn’t cut the slack fabric strands but it 
does cut the bobbin stitch, which is taut 
and doesn’t give. The ripper needn’t hit 
every stitch; as many as three or four 
in a row can be missed and still the ma- 
terial will pull apart easily, without tears. 

Exceptions. The ripper takes most 
weaves beautifully -except—in some cases 
—jersey and chiffon. Some women have 
told Mrs. Lawrence they get excellent 
results even on these two difficult fabrics. 
But she doesn’t recommend the ripper for 
them—unless the garment is to be made 
smaller. 

Last week Lawrence rippers were 
leaving the Janesville, Wis., factory at the 
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Ruddy Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup is the simple 
flavor secret of this marvelous 
mainstay dish, planned with both 

your budget and your familys 


enjoyment in mind 


Cice Ring. 
Combine 4 cups cooked rice, a 7- 
oz. can tuna fish, drained and flaked, 
V3 cup chopped green pepper, 2 eggs, 
beaten. Grease ring mold pan. Pour 
rice mixture into pan. Set pan in 
water; bake 1 hour in a moderate 
oven (350°F.). Serve 2 cup heated 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup with ring, 
Serves 6. 


boon to seamstresses. (SEE: Stitch) 
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| . . . helped Mrs. Lawrence perfect this 
rate of 2,500 a day. They soon will be 
in stores across the country at a price of 
about $1 each. 

What pleases Mrs. Lawrence most 
about her invention—aside from the fact 
that her Army colonel husband thinks it’s 
“wonderful”—is that it’s a real help to 
housewives. 

Family Custom. Inventing, for 
her, is doing what comes naturally. It 
runs in the family. Her father patented 
several devices. But she may soon out- 
strip him. Coming up are three more 
gadgets. “One,” she claims, “is even 
more fantastic than the ripper.” 


Fit for Angels? 


Home economists of the Hotpoint In- es kes 
stitute and the Poultry and Egg National i f ost” 
Board in Chicago, venturing into sacred - 
territory last week, blurted a bold an- 3 “ 
nouncement. Said they: The queen of all ~~ ae OUs: 
cakes—the high, light and handsome 2 aaa a 
angel food—isn’t as good as it could be. 

Risking the ire of many a woman 
who has based a reputation on her ability 
to make a “perfect” angel food cake, the 
Chicago experts suggested a new way to 
a queenlier product. 

Procedure generally has been to 
bake an angel food about an hour in a 
slow oven. The experts suggested 
shortening the time, raising the tempera- 


Economy dishes 
take on new zest when you add 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup! Keep 
this blend of ‘Aristocrat’ toma- 
toes and spice handy for ham- 
burgers, hash or frankfurters. 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup is so rich 
just a little does the trick! 
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Fage Mc Houdini... 





“Tm making one dollar go where 
two dollars went before . . . and 
that is REAL magic., You see, I’m 
making just about everything for 
the home and family from cotton 
feed bags. Our feed supplier has 
them in many lovely patterns and 
colors, plain whites, too. And really, 
there’s no trick to it. The Sewing 
Booklet shows how, tells how. I’m 
glad I sent for it... you'll be, too.” 


Your copy of Sewin 
Booklet is available 

now. Mail in coupon b 
below. Do it TODAY. 


National Cotton Council 
of America 


P. O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Please send me FREE your brand-new 1949 
Cotton Bag Sewing Booklet. 
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ture. The old method, their tests showed, 
causes “undue shrinkage.” 

They also found that proper mixing 
is important. The time to stop beating 
the egg whites and begin adding sugar 
is when the eggs “just begin to pile up.” 
Another thing to remember is that the 
more slowly air is beaten into the egg 
whites, the less volume the cake will have. 
Eggs should be brought to room tempera- 
ture before using. 

The New Way. Their recipe fol- 
lows: 

1 c. sifted cake flour; 1% c. fine 
granulated sugar; ¥% tsp. salt; 1% c. egg 
whites (12 eggs); 1% tsp. cream of tar- 
tar; 1 tsp. vanilla extract; 4% tsp. almond 
extract. 

1. Sift flour and 4% cup sugar to- 
gether 4 times. 2. Add salt to egg whites 
in large bowl. 3. Beat whites to a coarse 
foam with rotary beater or electric mixer 
at medium high speed. Add cream of tar- 
tar and flavoring and continue beating 
until egg whites just begin to pile. 4. Add 
remaining sugar (1 cup) in two table- 
spoon portions, sprinkling it over the 
surface of the whites. Beat each portion 
in gently. (The batter at this stage should 
be moist, glossy, fine-textured and with 
slight tendency to pile.) 5. Fold flour- 
sugar mixture into meringue in four por- 
tions, using a wire whisk. 6. Pour mix- 
ture into ungreased 10x4-inch tube pan. 
7. Pass knife through batter, circling the 
pan twice. Drop once on table from 1 
inch above. 8. Bake in preheated 350° F. 
oven for 35 to 40 minutes. 9. Test by 
pressing surface lightly with finger—no 
print is Jeft if cake is done. 10. Invert 
pan until cake is thoroughly cooled 
(about 1 hour). 

Yum-meter. If tasting isn’t test 
enough of a cake’s excellence, then there 
are still other criteria. The specialists 
say that the perfect angel food cake has 
a medium-thick, tender crust; uniform, 
medium browning; some top cracking. 
It should shrink a little from the center 
tube but not from the sides. It has good 
volume (4 to 4% inches high from 114 
cups egg whites). The texture is tender, 
moist and “cottony.” 


Cabinet Cues 


In recent years engineers and archi- 
tects have supplied abundant, scientific 
advice on planning kitchen storage space. 
However, most of their recommendations 
applied to custom-built installations. 
People who depended on factory-made 
cabinets were left in the cold. 

To their rescue last week came the 
Small Homes Council of the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. Researchers there 
have determined just where and how both 
“limited” and “liberal” supplies should 
be stored—and what cabinets it takes to 
store them. 

Shelf Statistics. They find, for ex- 
ample, that ample space for liberal sup- 
plies can be provided by 7 feet, 9 inches 
of wall cabinets and 13 feet, 6 inches of 
base cabinets. An extra two to six feet 
of wall cabinets is needed for dinner- 
ware, depending on size of service. Charts 








Midget dishwasher. It scrapes, washes 
and rinses in one operation. (SEE: New) 


and basic storage rules all have been in- 
cluded in a new bulletin, Cabinet Space 
for the Kitchen which the Council is offer- 
ing free to anyone who writes in before 
June 1. 


New for the House 


Re-Do with Plastic. Home decora- 
tors now can upholster furniture with 
Seal-tuft, a thick plastic material quilted 
—without stitches—by an electronic proc- 
ess. Tough but flexible, it can be punched, 
sewed or tacked, washed with soap and 
water. There are 10 colors. Eighteen-inch 
squares, just the size for dining room 
chairs, cost $1 each. By the yard (54-inch 
widths) it’s $5. 

Double Duty Shopper. Another 
plastic item, a trim $2 handbag, unfolds 
to become a sturdy, capacious package 
carrier in any of six colors. There’s an 
inside zipper pocket for bills and coins. 

Grease-Drain Fryer. With Wonder- 
Fri, a thick 94-inch aluminum frying 
pan, it’s possible to pour off extra fat 
without tilting or spilling the food. Along 
the bottom edge on one side is a drain— 
a leakproof valve operated by a thumb 
lever on the plastic handle. Lift the pan 
straight up, place container under valve, 
press lever and out runs the grease. Bacon 
fried this way doesn’t need to be drained 
on paper. Price: $4.95. 

Brush-Bath for Dishes. To get 
rid of dishpan hands put Tom Thumb 
on the job. This nylon brush, soap-case 
and hose appliance (see picture) fits 
any faucet. Press a trigger bar and hot 
sudsy water comes out through the brush 
end. The brush fits neatly into pan 
corners, inside glasses. Release the bar 
and clear water comes out through a 
spray to do the rinsing. Tom Thumb is 
$9.95. A box of 28 special detergent 
tablets costs 59¢. One tablet gives 40 
minutes of sudsing. Slivers of bar soap 
also can be used. The manufacturer 
claims this new method takes no more 
water than the old dishpan way. 

Four-in-One. A handy one-piece 
plastic measure has tablespoon and tea- 
spoon sizes topside, half and quarter tea- 
spoon measures on the reverse. It’s 10¢. 
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oth , ing to Buy! No Obligation, 


\\-f Sign your name and address on the Certificate below 
and take it to your grocer. He will give you 1 regular 
package of Muffets, the new and improved round 


\2 % shredded wheat, absolutely FREE! 
Deluc ADAAA 


SERVINGS Try Muffets once — and you'll be a steady user. 
That’s why this amazing introductory offer is made. 

Here are three ways that Muffets are preferred: 

Kl 1. Nourishing whole wheat is shredded extra fine, for 

, SSSR extra mouth-melting tenderness. 2. Muffets are round 

CE $ y) to fit your cereal bowl. 3. And every Muffet is deep 

ae ‘ toasted—not just on one side, like ordinary shredded 


wheats—but toasted all over to bring you all the crisp, 
crunchy flavor of whole wheat at its wonderful best! 


Get YOUR FREE package NOW! 
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Even though you’ve bought Muffets before, you're 
eligible for your FREE package. But hAurry. This offer 


Guarante et ends soon! Take this certificate to your grocer today— 


Every package and treat yourself to a brand-new breakfast thrill. Get 
of Muffets is sold with - ‘ E 

this guarantee: “You, too, will agree that acquainted with Muffets, the new improved shredded 

these are the best shredded wheat biscuits 


you've ever used, or we will gladly remit wheat! 
you the cost of this package!” 

Look for the bright blue box with the 
famous Quaker Man and the name 
















This certifies that I have received 1 package of Muffets, the new, 
improved round shredded wheat, absolutely FREE. 108 
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SHREDDED 
tHE Gouna) Gounp) WHEAT 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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To the dealer: You are authorized to GIVE 1 pkg. of Muffets FREE to the customer 
whose name appears above. No purchase required. Either mail this order blank 
to The Quaker Oats Co., Dept. 108, Box EE, Chicago, Ill., or deliver to our 


5 salesman. We will then pay you your regular shelf price for 1 pkg. of Muffets, 

T ke this certificate fe) your plus ic for handling. Offer void unless Certificate is signed by customer and 
a returned to us within 30 days of closing date. Limit: 1 FREE package of 
rocer NOW! | Get ] FREE Muffets per family. The Quaker Oats Co. 

) EFETS, The New, My regular shelf price for Muffets is _._._.___.. c. (to be filled in by grocer) 

Pack ete t= of MU Offer expires May 15, 1949 Offer good only in Continental United States 





Improved, Round Shredded Wheat! 


NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 
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Stevens Model 325 Bolt 
Action Repeating Rifle. 
Now this fast-handling, ac- 
curate, sensationally low 
priced .30-30 carbine-style 
rifle is also available in .22 
Hornet cal. (designated as 
Model 322). 








( Great Guns 
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You can’t match these 
Stevens models for 
performance, features 
and value. In Models 
325 and 322 you have 
your choice of two fa- 
mous calibers—.30-30 

or.22 Hornet. The model 

22-410 ‘‘over-and-un- 
der” combines both .22 
caliber rifle and .410 
shotgun. For more sport 
afield this spring, see 

these Stevens ‘First 
in the Field’’ models 
at your dealer’s. Write 
for free catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
22-410 over-and-under. 
An accurate .22 rifle and 
dependable .410 gauge 
shotgun combined in one 
lightweight, single trigger 
gun. Upper barrel shoots 
.22 cal. cartridges. Lower 
barrel—.410 shot shells, 
2% inch or 3 inch. 


@STEVENS | 

&) 
: ) FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 
AND ACCURACY 
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Sports 


Russian Hero 


No horse can be counted out in Eng- 
land’s Grand National Steeplechase until 
the race is over. 

Last week, in the 103rd running of 
Aintree’s famous classic, this axiom was 
proved again. Winner by eight lengths 
was a 9-year-old gelding, Russian Hero, a 
100-to-1 shot in the early betting but 66-1 
at post time. The 7-1 favorite, Cromwell, 
came in a well-beaten fourth. 

Hero of London’s horse pickers was 
the Communist Daily Worker’s handi- 
capper, Cayton, who last year failed to 
call the turn on Grand National winner 
Commissar. 

This time, however, Cayton did bet- 
ter by the party. He was the only racing 
expert to pick Russian Hero as the year’s 
Grand National victor. 


Athlete on Ice 
This week (Apr. 6-8), in Colorado 


Springs’ Broadmoor Ice Palace, the best 
skaters in the land meet to vie for the U.S. 
ice figure skating championship. 

Barring a broken leg, 19-year-old 
Harvard freshman Dick Button was ex- 
pected to have little trouble keeping the 
men’s crown—which he won last year. 

Button, winner of the 1948 Olympic 
title in Switzerland, is rated by many ex- 
perts as probably the best figure skater 
the world has seen—undisputedly the best 
since the great Carl Schafer of Austria 
dominated the ice in the 1930's. 

He has a daring, unrestrained, free- 
wheeling technique which amazed Euro- 
peans have dubbed “the new American 
style.” His coach, Gustave Lussi of Lake 
Placid’s Olympic Arena, calls it “the 
greatest ever known.” 

In addition to his Olympic and U.S. 


Acme 


title. 


Another day, another 
(SEE: Athlete on Ice) 


Button. 














_—famous for 50 years 


Flavor 
makes all the difference 


in the world ! 


te 


And there's one thing you 
can always depend upon... 
the consistently high qual- 
ity and fine flavor of 


Beech-Nut 
GUM 


ts Always Refreshing” 
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the only original 


e with well-bore 
moisture trap 


e famed dry lip 


e comfortable 
bent shape 
$150 & $9 


Jumbo size $5 


IMPORTED BRIAR 


WM, DEMUTH & CO., INC., N.Y. 
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titles, Button holds the world, European 
and North American championships (he 
won the last for the second straight time 
at Ardmore. Pa., last month). 

Crowded Mantel. In the Button 
home in Englewood, N.J., some of the 90 
medals, gifts and other trophies of his 
conquests fill the living room mantel—a 
the insistence of Button’s father, George, 
well-to-do president of a New York whole- 
sale typewriter firm. It is an imposing col- 
lection for a youth given up as hopeless by 
his first ice-skating coach. 

Dick was 13 when his father took him 
to see Lussi at Lake Placid. The boy, fat 
and chubby and with no apparent skating 
talent, had taken a few lessons in Engle- 
wood, where his distracted instructor sug- 
gested that he take off his skates and for- 
get the whole thing. 

Lussi agreed to take the pupil if But- 
ton would promise to work, then drove 
him so hard his mother thought he ought 
to quit. But Button stuck. Says he: “Lussi 
is the greatest coach in the world.” 

With Button, skating is an art, and 
he does it like an artist. Dynamic, color- 
ful, he enters every competition as wor- 
ried and uncertain as a novice. Then he 
gives everything he has. 

Spinning Button. First come the 
school figures—routine, compulsory pat- 
terns which most skaters hate, but which 
account for 60% of the total points. After 
that, Button really wows them with his 
free-style repertoire. One Button spe- 
cialty: the double axel—leaping into the 
air, doing 2% vertical turns, landing so 
that he is skating backward. 

Button originally intended to go to 
Yale, but entered Harvard last fall after 
Yale authorities expressed doubt that he 
could skate and keep up his studies. At 
Harvard, however, he manages to do both, 
practicing at the Skating Club of Boston 
in his free time. Fellow Harvardmen, al- 
though apt to be chary of publicized 
heroes, readily have accepted the person- 
able Button as one of them. 

The Big H. Last month the univer- 
sity awarded him a varsity “H”—usually 
given only to men in football, baseball, 
track and other major sports. Says But- 
ton: “I prize it more than any other 
trophy.” 


Winner & Still Champ 
All last month. basketball fans looked 


forward to New York’s National Invita- 
tion Tournament in which Kentucky’s 
wonder five (PATHFINDER, Feb. 23) pre- 
sumably would get another crack at St. 
Louis, only team to beat the Wildcats in 
the regular college season. 

Nobody was more astonished than 
Kentucky when it was eliminated in an 
early round—by Loyola of Chicago. The 
only consolation: St. Louis also lost—to 
Bowling Green. 

But last week Kentucky still could 
claim the national college title for the 
second consecutive year. In Seattle, its 
high-geared scoring machine met Okla- 
homa A. & M.’s defensive geniuses, won 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion tourney finals, 46 to 36. 
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THE TRUCKS, SON... 
It's the traffic |“ 


DAD: You seé, son, there are over 6 
million more cars, trucks and buses 
rolling today than before the war—and 
we haven't had time to catch up on 
street and highway improvements. 


SON: Gee, that’s right! But why do we 
need more trucks? 


DAD: Because there are more of us. 
Over 148 million to feed, clothe and 
house. We're buying more, using more... 


MOTHER: And eating more. More of 
everything and such a variety, too. 
Seems as though most of the trucks are 
stopping at our house to keep my litte 
army of gluttons supplied! 


rt AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster (©) 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 





SON: Ever count ‘em, mother? There’s 
the milk, grocery, fuel and laundry 
trucks. The trucks from the department 
and furniture stores, and the one that 
brought our new range from the appli- 
ance store last week. 


Even the man who sharpens your knives 
and Dad’s saws — owns a truck! 


DAD: You're right, son. It all adds up 
to a lot of trucks ...a lot of traffic... 
and a lot more of the good things in life 
that we have because of trucks! 


SON: Golly, what would we do with: 
out ‘em? 
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Movies 


Safe on First 

Take Me Out to the Ball Game, 
newest musical from M-G-M, has one 
strike against it: a flimsy story about a 
ball team and its lady owner. Otherwise 
it belongs in the major leagues. 

It has Technicolor, light-hearted 
comedy, good-natured songs, and imagi- 
native dancing. Each of its star players 
bats 1,000 in his special department: 
Gene Kelly handles the dances delight- 
fully; Frank Sinatra and Betty Garrett 
sing; Esther Williams throws curves Bob 
Feller never dreamed of. 

This cast promises to be the begin- 
ning of a new comedy team for Metro. 
Sinatra and Kelly are lined up for at 
least two more films: The recent Broad- 
way musical On the Town and a remake 
of Jerome Kern’s Roberta to be called 
Lovely to Look At. 


Caught in the Suds 


James Mason, who has demonstrated 
in any number of British movies that he 
is the world’s worst judge of scripts, gets 
his Hollywood career off on the wrong 
foot with Caught (Enterprise-M-G-M). 

On this occasion one star’s misfor- 
tune is another star’s salvation: Ginger 
Rogers, with three flops in a row to her 
discredit, decided at the last minute not 
to appear in Caught. If she had, she 
might very well have kissed her career 
good-by. (Instead she had sensibly re- 
sumed her fabulously. successful partner- 
ship with Fred Astaire in the forthcom- 
ing Barkleys of Broadway.) 

In any case Mr. Mason proves that 
he is no celluloid hog. Since Caught 
was originally designed as a vehicle for 
a female star, starlet Barbara Bel Geddes, 
who replaced Miss Rogers, gets most of 
the footage. 

Miss Bel Geddes is one of the more 
talented of the younger actresses, and 
she gives her considerable all to her role 
as a shop girl who dreams of a gold- 
plated Prince Charming calling for her 
in a white limousine. 

Barbara scores what looks like a ten- 
strike. She marries Robert Ryan, who is 
tall, dark, rugged, and one of the wealth- 
iest men in the world. You can’t have 
everything, however, even in the movies, 
and Barbara soon discovers the awful 
truth. Her husband is a trifle weird in 
the wits. 

He humiliates her in front of guests, 
makes fun of her clothes, and leaves her 
alone night after night with the television 
set and home-movie projector. Fed up, 
Barbara runs away to the slums of New 
York, where she surprisingly discovers 
Mr. Mason, an idealistic doctor who 
knows full well that riches are no good. 

Death Among the Pin-balls. The 
film moves darkly on from one soapsudsy 
situation to another, and at last achieves 
one of the least credible climaxes in 
movie history. Barbara, who is expecting 
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CRAWFORD DOOR 
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The door that lifts free 
and easy at either side 


Crawford Doors 
glide up inside 
garage, safe from 
wind, rain, snow, 
ice. 


Crawford Doors 
leave full opening 
clear for easy 
driving in and out. 





Modernize this quick, thrifty way with 
beautiful 24-panel Door by Crawford, 
outstanding specialist in popular-priced, 
quality garage doors for nearly 20 years. 
Quarter million in daily use. 

Energized “MARVEL-LIFT” gives fin- 
ger-tip operation—a child can raise or 
lower it easily. Side lock eliminates climb- 
ing over car bumper to reach handle and 


Crawford poor co. 


Jean, Detroit 14, Michigan 


410 St. 
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PLUS FREIGHT 


SEE IT TODAY at your dealer’s 

.the SportLawn, precision- p / 
built with famous Toro features 4, 
by America’s leading ag 


maker of championship 
we course mowers. 
riggs & Stratton en- 
gine. 5-blade 17” reel 
of Disston steel, ball 
bearing mounted. For 
facts write: Toro Mfg. 
Corp., Dept. P-4 Min- 
neapolis 6, Minn. 
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getting clothes dirty. Automatic overa- 
tion available with radio control. 

Call CRAWFORD DOOR SALES CO. 
listed in your local 
Yellow Pages for more 
information and free 
estimate. Pay as little 
as $5 a month. 


as SEND FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


PHOTO FINISHING 
Overnight Service! 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—8-exposure roll developed 35¢ 
and printed nearly postcard size .. . Only 
Write for FREE 2-compartment Mailers 
and complete, money-saving price list 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS, Dept. T 
P. O. Box 4324 . Atlanta 2, Georgia 









No longer need you strain as 
just one ear carries the full 
burden of your hearing. Now a 
welcome new Maico develop- 
ment restores hearing in BOTH 
your ears. Best of all, both ears 
are corrected secretly. Few will 
notice you wear any aid at all. 
But you'll soon note how much 
more easily you hear when full- 
est possible use is made of all 
the hearing power you have in 
both ears. Mail this ad with 
your nameand address to learn @ 
if Maico’s Two-Ear Hearing 
can give you the better hearing 
you seek. 


Maico inc. 


198 Maico Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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**Great American” 
Pennsylvania’s 
Most 
Popular 
Lawn 
Mower 





Buying a new 
lawn mower? 


I been sharpening ’em thirty- 
odd years. And I always say, 
“Get one made by Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ It'll stay sharp longer. 
And when you true it up, it'll 
stay trued up. 

They make the Pennsylvania 
Jr., Great American, Meteor, 
Penna-lawn and two power 
mowers. And they make a 
Trimmer and Edger that’s a 










PENNSYLVAN] 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


UDSING : 
SPONGE 


ae NEW! THRILLING! 
Pr Exciting! Bubble-Bath Sponge makes 
©, millions of sudsy bubbles aut 1 De- 
s lightful to use. Replaces messy washrags. 
Soft, jaxurious to skin. Children, grown-ups 
Sf Safsing Tontnes sstoniatas averyoes 
Take oivem u ! Earn money! 
SAMPLES FOR TRIAL! 
he Samolecter cent iamodintele tw, pwhe egend 
°, § a! nce. nm jo. 
Sse NONE YA rien ose! 
° Kristee Co., 869 Bar St.; Akron, Ohio 


GOIN’ TO THE STORE |S 
SUPER FUN.... | OILED 
MY SKATES WITH 


JOR 3-IN-ONE! 
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her husband’s child, returns to his eighty- 
acre mansion and locks herself in her 
bedroom. 

Ryan screams for her to join him in 
the game room, where he is playing with 
the pin-ball machine. Barbara, terrified, 
refuses to come. At last she hears a 
terrible crash and makes her way pain- 
fully downstairs. There she discovers her 
husband lying in the middle of the wreck- 
age of the pin-ball machine, moaning for 
his medicine. 

Ryan dies. Then the baby dies. Upon 
hearing this latter news, Mason smiles 
exultantly. He goes into Barbara’s hos- 
pital room. She is smiling, too. 


Crosby in Camelot 


Not even Bing Crosby’s affable per- 
sonality can save A Connecticut Yankee 
In King Arthur’s Court (Paramount) 
from moments of downright dullness. The 
rest of the time the film ambles along 
pleasantly enough; but hardly ever does 
it catch the zip and fun which fills Mark 
Twain’s classic fantasy about a Nine- 
teenth Century New Englander trans- 
ported back to the Sixth Century and the 
Knights of the Round Table. 

Paramount stresses that this 1949 
Yankee sticks more closely to the original 
story than either the 1927 Rogers and 
Hart musical comedy or the 1931 movie 
starring Will Rogers. Yet the latest ver- 
sion is inferior to both—perhaps because 
neither Rogers’ homespun wit nor the 
musical’s delightful hit songs (Thou 
Swell, My Heart Stood Still, etc.) were 
available for the remake. 

The newest Connecticut Yankee is 
replete with all that $3 million can buy: 
turreted castles, drawbridges, knights in 
clanking armor, beautiful ladies—all 
brightly Technicolored. It even has a real 
eclipse of the sun, photographed (though 
not arranged) especially for a scene in 
which Crosby amazes King Arthur’s 
simple subjects by creating a “miracle” 
and blotting out the sun. 





Wide World 


Best actress. Jane Wyman’s delight gives “Oscar” a lucky break. (SEE: Derby) 


Another slice of the budget went to 
Crosby’s favorite song-writing team, 
Johnny Burke and James Van Heusen. 
The results, four songs, are singularly 
uninspired. 

Supporting Crosby are Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, who turns comedian for the 
role of King Arthur; William Bendix as 
a Brooklyn-accented Sir Sagramore, 
Crosby’s friend at the Round Table; and 
newcomer Rhonda Fleming, who looks 
pretty and sings prettily as Alisande, the 
King’s niece. 


Price of Fame 


A movie star has no right to privacy 
—his life belongs to his public. Actor 
Robert Mitchum, a recent guest at the 
Los Angeles county jail, found this out 
last fortnight when a Los Angeles su- 
perior court judge dismissed his $10,000 
invasion-of-privacy suit against Nanette 
Bordeaux. The lady had advertised furni- 


ture for sale with this come-on: “Mitchum 
Sat Here.” 


Oscar Derby 


There was a definite English accent 
to the 21st annual awards presented last 
week by the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences for the year’s outstand- 
ing pictures and performances. 

Two of the Academy’s_ coveted 
“Oscars” were copped by the English- 
made Hamlet—one for the “best picture” 
(PATHFINDER also put Hamlet at the top 
of its 1948 best film list), the other to the 
film’s star-director Sir Laurence Olivier 
as “best actor.” 

Hollywood’s Jane Wyman took home 
the gold-plated “best actress” statuette 
for her sympathetic portrayal of the deaf 
mute in Johnny Belinda. 

Other winners: Claire Trevor (Key 
Largo), best supporting actress; Walter 
Huston (Treasure of The Sierra Madre), 
best supporting actor; John Huston, for 
his superb directing of Treasure. 
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Wood from the Tropics 
Metal deck plates and bulkheads of 


the aircraft carrier Lexington turned 
white-hot from the fire Japanese bombs 
started on May 8, 1942. Yet 13 hours 
later the crew could still move about 
safely on the fire- and heat-resistant 
wooden flight deck overhead. 

Because the streamlined Navy still 
has such vital use for timber, 40 neat, 
eight-foot logs—newly arrived from Pan- 
ama—were getting a rough going-over at 
Yale University last week. Small steel 
balls were compressed against sawed-off 
sections to test hardness. Other strips 
were bent to the breaking point, exposed 


Bu. Reclamation 


Labor-saver. One big cost in 


dam-building is drilling holes in 
the ground. Reason: a few hidden 
layers of water or seepage-soaked 
sand, far underground, can weaken 
the ground the dam rests on or de- 


velop into reservoir-leaks. To lo- 
cate and measure such streams, en- 
gineers have bored deep into the 
earth—one hole to each stream, 
sometimes seven or eight in one 
place. 

At up to $20,000 for a 1,000- 
foot boring, this was a major ex- 
pense. But last week it had become 
a needless one. To Washington, to 
receive the Reclamation Bureau’s 
first $1,000 award for employes’ 
economy-ideas, came E. D. “Dusty” 
Rhoades. Dusty, a diamond-driller 
at Grand Coulee Dam, had invented 
a sectionally sealed tube which can 
separate underground streams and 
pump samples up individually— 
through the same hole. On projects 
now planned, it will save Reclama- 
tion at least $10 million. 
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THIS 


The Aladdin Readi-Cut System of construc- 
tion enables you to save 18% lumber waste 
and up to 30% labor costs, and guarantees you 
will receive the highest quality lumber and a 
COMPLETE house as specified, shipped any- 
where, ALL IN ONE SHIPMENT. 
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65 DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM—HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 





IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 









| HOW TO BEAT 
' BUILDING GAME 


You get all the lumber cut to fit by fast machinery pro- 
duction line methods—marked and numbered, ready to 
erect practically without the use of a saw; also siding, 
flooring, trim, all millwork, doors, windows, glass, hard- 
ware, nails, roofing, paint and complete drawings with 
instructions. During the past 40 years many Aladdin 
home buyers have ERECTED their own homes. 


THE ALADDIN CO. 


SEND 25¢ FOR CATALOG 50 


BAY CITY, 
MICHIGAN | 











TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous S writing system.No Signs; No 
Symbols; No Machines. Uses ABC's. Easy 
to learn; easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation 
for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. 
Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 


Speedwriting, Dept. 3304-9, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letti corns make your life miserable. Get 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps takes ting, bite 
and pain right out. Softens up hard old cores so you 
can lift ‘em out without dangerous paring. Use 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. At 
druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 25 
cents a box. 





Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


RAT. Q.SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
LAST! “EVERYDAY CARDS 


FAST! Astounding value—16 for $1. Up 


to 100% profit. Imprinted Stationery, 
Fi 
















For only 
1/2 to 1/3 the 
former battery 
cost—less than 
with any previous 
Sonotone hearing aid 
—enjoy SUREST, 
CLEAREST UNDER. 
STANDING! Look up 
SONOTONE in your 
*phone book or write 


SONOTONE 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


6 GARDEN Vegetables 
Enjoy fresh garden vegetables 
fos mon IOS 


Tender, early lettuce, purple-top sweet 
turnips, early beets, Golden Beauty carrots, 
15-day mild red radishes, crisp cucumbers 
for pickles or slicing. 


1949 CATALOG with 500 
prize flowers and vegetables in color 


MILLS SEED HOUSE Box 268, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


ESH Get relief from 
Pp t igh Pp L € 4 externally 


caused 


Use fragrant, scientifically medicated Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment daily. Used by many doctors and 


nurses. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your :. U T | is U R A 
peep By en SOAP & OINTMENT 














Flower Spray! 


Flower gardeners—SPRAIN 
blows a gentle mist over flower 
beds; thoroughly moistens 
soil but won't break down 
stems or knock off petals. 
Quickly adjusts for deep, 
quick soaking of thirsty lawns! 
Chrome plated; won’t rust. 
No moving parts; 73s” long. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry, 
write—SPRAIN, 6560 West 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago 
35, Illinois. 
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AL NLS 


MILES FUN 


for only pennies of cost! 


Here’s your own, personal, mo- 
torized way to go places... at 
smasseely low cost! Smart- 
looking, smooth, comfortable, 
safe. So easy to ride anyone can 
learn in one lesson. So econom- 
ical owners report 90 miles and 
more per gallon. Takes the 
lace of your car, trolleys, 
me, Ends parking prob- 
lems, traffic troubles. Gives. _ 
you quick, dependable (0° 
transportation anywhere 
you want to go... to 
school, factory, shop, 
sports events, out- 
ings. Thousands 
now in use. See 
dealer for a > 
FREE ride. “<q 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 4 
MOTOR COMPANY 


Department PA 
Milwaukee 1, Wis 
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om DANOSIN 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 





@ Brakes on both wheels @ 3-speed transmission 
®@ Big wheels, big tires @ Brilliant night lighting 
@ Easy steering and handling 


DEALERS: Valuable franchises obtainable. Write today. 





INSTANTLY Relieved, QUICKLY Removed 


Soft Corns occur only between the toes. To 
instantly relieve and speedily remove them, use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in special size and 
shape for Soft Corns (Soft Corn Size). Be sure 
to ask for them by that name. Sold everywhere. 





in One Simple 
Easy Operation 
81, Lbs 


eo Save Time 
and Labor with a 


MontTAMoweER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% lbs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years. Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn “‘approval offer,’’ guarantee information 
and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
154 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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to decay-fungi, soaked and dried to 
cause warpage and shrinking. 

This was all part of an extensive 
research project on tropical woods the 
Office of Naval Research (ONR) is spon- 
soring at Yale’s School of Forestry under 
Dean George Garratt. Its aim: to find 
which types, if any, could be counted on 
to replace increasingly scarce top grades 
of U.S. lumber and imported woods 
which might be unavailable in wartime. 

Floating Forests. The program was 
started two years ago, when Navy plan- 
ners checked present and emergency sup- 
plies of the fine, big timbers needed in 
shipbuilding. In wartime, when metals 
were short, even landing craft and 50- 
foot ship-to-shore motor launches were 
made of wood. The deck of an Essex- 
class flattop takes 250,000 board feet of 
the highest quality obtainable. A big bat- 
tleship deck uses 136,000 board feet— 
preferably teak from Burma or Siam— 
for appearance, sure footing, and insula- 
tion. Fast PT boats, mahogany-planked, 
need oak timbers 80 feet long for keels. 
Crating, dock piles, and the stage and 
scaffolding of shipyards take tremendous 
quantities. World War II and postwar 
building have bitten heavily into domestic 
supplies. First-growth stands are nearly 
depleted in this country; the only sub- 
stantial reserves left are in the Pacific 
Northwest, and these, Navy experts be- 
lieve, should be held for emergency use. 

So ONR turned to the enormous for- 
ests of South and Central America. The 
U.S. has 600 types of trees; the tropics 
have easily 12,000. But little was known 
about lumber quality or serviceability. 

For years Yale School of Forestry 
had been collecting a “library” of 45,000 
wood samples from all over the world, 
with tropical woods a specialty. From 
this catalog the 125 most promising, 
abundant species were chosen for testing. 

Under Prof. Fred Wangaard’s super- 
vision, 20 students and five paid research- 
ers twist, pound, and stretch samples sent 
in by co-operators in the tropics. Some- 
times it takes 500 man-hours to run one 
type through the gamut of tests. To date 
about 100 varieties have been collected 


and stored. Tests are completed on nearly 
half. Some of the wood was so hard that 
special saws were made to cut samples. 

Underwater Termites. Independ- 
ent scientists contribute, too. Dr. William 
Clapp of Duxbury, Mass., world authority 
on marine borers, is looking for woods 
resistant to those costly termites of the 
sea, which can riddle unprotected ship 
and dock timbers in six months. 

Last week Prof. Wangaard and staff 
were completing their first published re- 
port on 25 species covered in their two 
years’ work. This will be printed in the 
quarterly Tropical Woods early next 
month, and is eagerly awaited by lumber- 
men, shipbuilders, veneer and furniture 
manufacturers. For, in answering the 
Navy’s questions, Yale has uncovered 
facts that go far beyond shipbuilding. 

The report will compare character- 
istics of tropical woods with better-known 
varieties like maple, oak, mahogany and 
birch. Some may prove on actual use to 
be comparable or better. Wangaard thinks 
his staff may even have discovered a re- 
placement for teak—cut off during the 
war and recently quoted at an exorbitant 
$1,500 per thousand board feet. Most 
“new” woods are in the high-cost brack- 
ets, but there is hope that with continued 
research a “miracle” wood of enormous 
economic value will turn up. Yale would 
like to secure funds to find the machin- 
ing characteristics of the woods. 

Benefits. This research may mean 
new wood industries for tropical America 
—and better forest culture to stop the 
damage which follows overcutting a few 
well-known species. In Venezuela, this 
already has resulted in lowered water 
tables and dangerous erosion. 

To the U.S., such findings could 
mean less pressure on home supplies, bet- 
ter forestry, assured sources of critical 
materials for peace or war. As John 
G. Kuenzel, of the Bureau of Ships, 
points out: “Conservation means the best 
use of material, and we are now using 
certain high quality woods where more 
abundant species are suited. Every ship 
timber we get elsewhere means one more 
old-growth tree left at home.” 





Acme 


Ships of steel. They have tops of wood—hard to get and expensive. (SEE: Wood) 


PATHFINDER 
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Radio-TV 


Very or Ultra? 


“From where we sit,” said the trade 
paper Television Digest, “it looks like a 
knock-down-drag-out which  nobody’s 
going to win.” The dispute was whether 
or not the more than $300 million the 
public has invested in television sets is 
money down the drain. By last week, this 
much was clear: 

e @ Present television sets will be 
usable for an indefinite time. 

e @ Ultimately, television will move 
into the UHF (ultra high frequency) 
radio spectrum which present VHF (very 
high frequency*) sets are not equipped, 
without converters, to handle. 

However, there were still some vital 
questions left unanswered. 

When will the switch to UHF be 
made? And when it is, will the Federal 
Communications Commission abandon 
the channels now being used, thereby 
making present sets obsolete? 

Explosion. These problems have 
confronted the FCC ever since present 
standards for television were set up. But 
until a month ago, most of the public was 
blithely unconscious of them. 

Then the Zenith Radio Corp.’s presi- 
dent, Comdr. Eugene McDonald Jr., 
broke the story wide open. To 41 news- 
papers he sent a full-page advertisement 
which said: “Zenith is the only television 
receiver on the market today ... with 
provision for receiving the proposed new 
ultra high ‘frequency channels on the 
present standards.” Admiral Radio Corp., 
getting wind of Zenith’s move, wired all 


*Amused by attempts to make each new wave 
band sound final, waggish technicians coined two 
new ones: AHF (Awfully High Frequency) and 
JWHF (Jeepers, What A High Frequency). 


FUTURE TY: 


? CHANNELS, UHF 


v4 TV 
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Pathfinder 
Crowded spectrum. TV will find more 
room in UHF. (SEE: Very or Ultra?) 
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The DOWEBLE Distress of 
CONSTIPATION 
_Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 











Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 





Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 
travel motion, 


TRAVEL setter 
NAUSEA Fes 


—— SS 
SEASICK 





caused by 

H with car wanted at once to 
Reliable man call on farmers. Wonderful 
opportunity. $15 to $20 in a day. No experi- 
ence or capital required. Permanent. Write to- 


McNESS COMPANY 


Freeport, llinois 


day. 


a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 
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Rug ond Quilt Moterials, Needlepoint. t's FREE 


Shejin., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight snd ean madeneete ae 


con paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co.,Dept.A50.Atia: ta,Ga. 


\ ae 
ah 
Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
[i LE of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 










Will You Try a 25c Bex of 
NoDoz Awakeners at My Expense? 





If you have trouble 
keeping awake when you have 
to, try a NoDoz Awakener*- 
America’s famous wake-up 
tablet since 1933. 25c at 
all drug stores. (*’'4 

*(T.M. Reg) 


They’re harmless as 
coffee! Send me 10c 
to cover handling and 
I’1l1 mail you a full 
25c package by return 
mail. 

Hugh Harrison 





Harrison Products Inc. Dept. P2, 45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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N sap? 


GET GLAD! 


















BLUE-JAY 


CORN PLASTERS 
with NUPERCAINE* 


to? 


Give You GREATER Relief! 


Have carefree feet again. Anes- 
thetic Nupercaine, exclusive with 
BLUE-JAY, curbs surface pain! 
Gentle medication loosens hard 
“core’’—just lift it out in a few 
days! Get BLUE-JAY, on sale at 
drug counters everywhere. 


BLU E CORN PLASTER” 
JAY 


Stays on Because It Wraps on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Ciba 
Corn Plasters 


CUT FT TT 49) 


Division of The Kendall Company 
Chicago 16 


ELECT Yourself 
+» PRESIDENT 


y Playing the Latest Card Game 


“We Want Freedom” 

Fascinating... Educational... 

A game for young people from 9 te 90. Attractivety boxed - 
excetient for gifts and prizes. 79¢ postpaid. 

Granite State Novelty Com 

P. 0. BOX 1 + MEREDITH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
















HOT WATER 
IN FIVE MINUTES 


= For baby’s bath. your washing. shav- 

= ing and many other uses in- the home, 

._ camping, business or on the farm. 

. Year Guarantee 

= See your local Dealer or order direct . 

\ AMBORY CORPORATION 
Dept. P-1, Hazel Park, Michigan 


45 
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TAFFY 


From famous 101-year-old recipe. 15 de- 

lightful flavors. Chewy-fresh, bite-size. Send 

$1.00 or more and we will prepay postage 

and include the difference in candy. 
MULLANE TAFFY CO. 

1202 Harrison Ave. Cincinnati 14, O. 


OTTAWA 
Tiller & Mower 





UNEQUALLED 
PERFORMANCE ta 


Most useful machine of its kind. 2 H.P. “Red Seal 
Continental Motor’’. Mows grass or weeds, tills soil and 
cultivates, moves snow, wymoe water, runs grinder, etc. 
Two Speeds and Free Wheeling. Nothing else like it. 
Ottawa Tiller and Mower is much needed year-’round 
machine. Mows close to trees and under fences. Follows 
ground contour. One man mows 8 to 6 acres aday. Thou- 
sands in use. Designed for farms, truck gardens, private 

estates, etc. Sold direct to user. Free details with 
low prices. Now in our 45th year. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 3-964 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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| 41 newspapers, questioning the accuracy 
| of the Zenith claims. Eleven papers with- 


held the ad. A week later, Zenith ran 
a second ad (37 papers accepted it, 15 
didn’t). 

Bubble. The real trouble was that 
television had grown too fast. In 1945 
the FCC had assigned it 13 channels 
(later reduced to 12) in the VHF spec- 
trum. Because of technical difficulties— 
interference and overlapping—only seven 
of these channels can be used in any one 
city. In the heavily-urbanized sections of 
the country, two neighboring cities often 


| have to split even this meagre quota, 


leaving smaller surrounding cities with- 
out any stations of their own. 

FCC chairman Wayne Coy admitted 
last week: “It’s caught up with us. We’ve 
had a shortage of channels since last sum- 
mer.” To give television the breather it 
needed while engineers took stock of the 
situation, the FCC last fall put a freeze 
on new and pending applications for sta- 
tions. The Commission expects to lift 
the freeze in May or June. 

Step Up. Sometime after that tele- 
vision will start moving up into the UHF 
spectrum, 475 to 890 megacycles (see 
chart). But the FCC has yet to determine 
how many channels to allocate there, 
whether picture standards should be im- 
proved at the same time, whether stand- 
ards for color television should be au- 
thorized. Experiments in UHF are still 
being conducted to help answer these 
questions. 

For set owners, the relevant data 
boiled down to this: The FCC does not 
plan now to do away with the present 
VHF channels; stations now broadcast- 
ing on these can continue to do so. When 
UHF finally goes into use, the industry 
will provide simple, not-too-expensive con- 
verters to tune old sets to new stations. 
They will not, however, work as well as 
new receivers designed for them. As 
chairman Coy warned cautiously: “There 
will be some obsolescence.” 


Wrong Type 


Actress Penny Singleton, actually 
better known to millions since 1939 as the 
“Blondie” of movies and radio, suddenly 
heard she was being dropped from her 
radio role (Colgate - Palmolive - Peet’s 
Blondie, NBC, Wed., 8 p.m. EST). The 
only explanation: She wasn’t the type. 

Last week the blonde comic strip 
character had a new radio voice. Chosen 
from among 53 actresses (mostly blondes) 
who auditioned for the part was Holly- 
wood’s Ann Rutherford—a brunette. 


The New Morgan 


One night late in 1947, comedian 
Henry Morgan advertised on Walter Win- 
chell’s program: “Situation wanted, 
male. Young comedian will be unem- 
ployed after Dec. 3. Prospective sponsors 
please contact Henry Morgan.” 

Up to last week, no prospective spon- 
sors had come calling, but young (34) 
comic Morgan was back (NBC, Sun., 
8:30 p.m. EST). The new Morgan seemed 


Look out for 


PIN-WORMS! 


Medical experts report that an amazing 
number of children (and adults, too) 
are victims of Pin-Worms. Yes—one 
out of every three examined were in- 
fected, often without knowing it! And 
these stubborn, ugly pests living inside 
the human body can cause real distress. 


So be on guard for the signs that may 
mean Pin-Worms in your family... 
fidgeting, nose picking and especially 
the tormenting, embarrassing rectal 
itch. For now you can expel these pests 
easily and effectively in just ten days, 
thanks to a special, officially approved 
drug principle. 

This drug is a vital ingredient in 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge, the medically 
sound treatment developed by the fa- 
mous Jayne Co., specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. The small, 
easy-to-take P-W tablets act in a spe- 
cial way to destroy Pin-Worms. So at 
the first sign of Pin-Worms in your 
family, ask your druggist for P-W and 
follow the simple directions. 


Just Remember: P-W ©® for Pin-Worms! 








SS ~ 
“Since 1888” 


Ee 
WEAVER 


warp, rug filler, Looms, parts, inex- 
pensive beam counter. If you havea 
loom, give make and width please. 
OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. 4923, Lima, Ohio 


ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 






» | TOOTH GUM 
£ La Y TOOTH DROPS 


DENTAL POULTICE 


Smart, youthful styles 
for Morning, Street, Afternoon, , . 
Sports, or Formal wear. Charming fashions for 


the mother-to-be at low budget prices. Also 


Maternity Corsets and Lingerie. 


CRAWFORDS 


DEPT. 72, 729 BALT. AVE. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. the 


Write for low 
prices—carpet 





OOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 














How to Jucrease 
Your Sustness 


If you were following the classified pages of 


FARM JOURNAL you'd notice several things 
happening . . . 


Ist You'd observe that the same advertisers 
run their ads ... month after month ... 


year after year. There's only one reason 


+++ profitable sales. 


You'd notice that every advertiser keys 


2nd his ad. He’s proving to himself with every 
issue that the money he has “invested” in 


FARM JOURNAL is bringing back his 


investment plus a profit. 


3rd You'd begin to think —that you too should 
be getting a slice of this business... and 


rightly so, you should. 


So ... send now for complete information to 


Classified Advertising Dept. Rm 300 


FARM JOURNAL INC. 


West Washington Square ¢ Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Can't sleep? 


Don’t count sheep 
count on 


TUMS 


Acid indigestion at bed- 
time may rob you of 
hours of sleep. Don’t let 
it! Take Tums! No mix- 
ing or stirring — slip 
Tums in your mouth just 
like candy mints. Almost 
instantly, Tums relieve 
heartburn and gas — let 
you get to sleep faster, 
sleep better. No baking 
soda in Tums. No danger 
of overalkalizing — no 
acid rebound. Get Tums 
and get your sleep! 


To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


FOR THE TUMMY 
NEED A LAXATIVE TOO? | 


OMORROW 
ALRIGHT 





Ne ey 


BUY BONDS 


TOMBSTONES gm 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95 =| 
von 






18862 


Genuine Beautiful Rockdale Up 1938 
Monuments, Markers. Satis- EASY 
faction or MONEY BACK. 


Freight paid. Write for our Terms 
FREE Catalog and compare prices. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 


Dept. 518 


Peace At Last From 


PERSISTENT ITCH! 


No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment | 
bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick | 


action from first moment—a blissful sense of 
peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
soothing agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 


Don’t be content with anything less effective than | 


~ TINY HEARING AID 
USES “TOP-SECRET” 
WARTIME DISCOVERY 


Intensive research and ingenuity 
has produced an amazingly small and 
efficient hearing aid. A revolutionary 
new principle, based on a World War 
II ‘‘secret weapon”’, makes this power- 
ful new miniature aid possible. Write 
to Paravox Research Laboratories, 
2117 East 4th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
for full information. ave 
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JOLIET, MLINO!IS | 











Sponsor bait. Henry is back again. 
(SEE: The New Morgan) 


somewhat chastened, having decided that 
he would rather be the oldest comedian 
on the air than the sharpest-tongued. 

Less Bite. The essential change: 
no more sponsor-baiting. (A candy mint 
company once quit sponsoring Morgan 
after he told listeners the manufacturer 
was cheating them by cutting holes in 
the middle of his mints.) 

It was his close friend and NBC 
neighbor, Fred Allen, who got Morgan 
his present job. One day in January, 
Allen went to see NBC president Niles 
Trammell, sold him on the idea that Mor- 
gan was what NBC needed to help re- 
build the network’s program lineup, sadly 
tattered after CBS raids. 

Familiar Voices. Back with Mor- 
gan came his old stooge, Gerard (Arnold 
Stang). NBC provided other top person- 


nel, announcer Ben Grauer, producer 
Kenneth MacGregor. Morgan, despite 


his blunted tongue, offered satire and 
nonsense, assuming his dialect role as Dr. 
Heinrich von Morgan, poking fun at 
Hollywood columnists. Old fans will still 
be avid Morganites; old Morgan-haters 
will find no essential improvement. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO SAVE MONEY! 


Much against our will, stead- 
ily increasing costs of paper, 
printing and wages are forcing us 
to raise the subscription price of 
PATHFINDER. 


The new rate will be $2.50 


per year. However, you can save 


money by acting NOW—before 
the price goes up. New or renewal 
subscriptions sent promptly will 
be accepted at the present low 
rates: 2 years for $3 or 4 years 
for only $5. 


Mail your order TODAY to: 
Dept. R, Paturinper, Pathfinder 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Dependable 
Water Service 





i — beyond the city mains! 


Water is everywhere — and there's 


a Myers dealer near you. See him 
now and have him install a depend- 
able Myers Water System — com- 
i pletely automatic, quiet running, 
always ready with plenty of water, 
at low cost, for all your needs. There 
are five different types of Myers 
Water Systems, all simple in design, 
built for long service and fully guar- 
anteed. Mail coupon for free book- 
let and dealer's name. 










: Simple, Compact 
; Plunger Type System 
for shallow wells. 
Other models for 
wells of any depth. 


sea GON 
The F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., Dept. N-91, Ashland, 0. 
Send water system book and dealer's name. 
7 ee 


Town State 


County 


Patentlawsencourage th developmentof inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8. 
Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 


ne protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1021 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 








Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 
Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 


| on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 


remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 





BURGESS 








A Quality Ory Battery for every purpose 


BATTERIES 
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Hares fast relief’. 


@ Ouch, how stiff and lame you can get, after 
unusual exercise! You’ve burned up energy re- 
quired for work ...that’s why tired, famished 
muscles hurt. Help Nature... get fast relief by 
rubbing on Absorbine Jr.! 

This stimulates local circulation . . . which, 
in turn, enables fresh blood to bring fresh 
nourishment to areas where applied. Pain eases 
... you feel like a different person! Get famous 
Absorbine Jr. at any drugstore 
today. $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 









| “You'll recall the snapdragons you sold 
a 


me two weeks ago... ! 


Please, Mr. President! 


When Harry says no so-and-so 
Can make him fire officials, 
I trust hereafter he'll avoid 
The use of MY initials! 
S. Omar Barker 
. ° e 
China’s “open door” has been re- 
decorated with Red paint. 
e . ° 
Vishinsky replacing Molotov puts a 
new face in the Russian Foreign Minister 
job—but will the noes be the same? 
a . 7 
It took a treason trial in Washington 
to teach Axis Sally that mike can’t make 
right. 
a . - 


We don’t know how those needles get 





in haystacks, unless it’s because there are 
some farmers who try to sew while they 
reap. 

- e . 

Washington jobholders are alarmed 
at the Hoover Report’s threat to their 
swivel rights. 

. e se 

Let’s not begrudge our service men 
their new uniforms. Who more deserves 
to be dressed to kill? 


Quips 
Sure, a perfect world can emerge 
from all this chaos—on one condition: 
that all who lust for power be handed it 
in the shape of a high-tension wire.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 
e e a 
“Only a lunatic would start a war 
now,” says an atomic scientist. We do 
wish those nuclear experts would stop 
frightening us.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
° . e 
Ducking the hard ones, like design- 
ing a six-room house that a man can buy, 
science busies itself with the soft touches, 
like dreaming up an interplanetary space 
ship.—Washington Star. 
o . e 
“Yeah, sure. I know I ordered a rare 
steak,” growled the fussy patron sar- 
castically, “but I don’t want any trouble 
with the S.P.C.A.” 
2 e e 
Now featured in Washington: the 
Taft-Hartley Act; or, Labor’s Love’s Lost. 
e se e 
Labor says a fourth round will make 
everything square. 
2 o e 
There’s some justification, after all, 
for the college boy getting behind in his 
studies—it gives him a chance to pursue 
them. 
a se se 
Today’s economic problem is how to 
prevent our elastic currency from becom- 
ing a stretch of the imagination. 





“Do you carry skull caps?” 


PATHFINDER 











Theyre both 
bee Condttioned 


Mile-high Colorado playgrounds and Union Pacific’s Streamliner “‘City 
of Denver’ both offer you air-conditioned relief from summer's heat. 























Colorado is famous for its scenic splendor. : 
The fast, smooth-running ‘‘City of Denver’’ provides overnight service 


every night between Chicago and Denver. The Streamliner “City of St. 
Louis” offers like service between St. Louis-Kansas City and Denver. You'll 
enjoy restful Club cars ... delightful dining-car meals ... and a sound sleep. 


es — 


Arriving at Denver, you'll be completely refreshed ... eager to heed the 
call of rugged mountains and sparkling lakes. 


The “City of Denver’’ and “City of St. Louis” carry both Pullman and 
Coach passengers. All Coach Seats reserved. 
7 * * 
Union Pacific also serves: 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO © CALIFORNIA @ PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
YELLOWSTONE © DUDE RANCHES © LAS VEGAS-HOOVER DAM 
Horseback riding... one of many healthful activities. SOUTHERN UTAH-ARIZONA NATIONAL PARKS 





PL a eee B 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD ] 
Room 253, Omaha 2, Nebr. ] 
| am interested in a train trip to Colorado. Please send free booklet. | 
‘ | 
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UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 
Road of the Straamlinew 
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OHLER Peachblow can add a highlight of in- 
K terest and beauty in your bathroom because 
of its friendly, sunny quality—because it will fit into 
varied decorative schemes—because its soft pastel 
is something to live with and enjoy more and more. 

Whether in color or white, Kohler fixtures are 
distinguished for their beauty of line and propor- 
tion, which can be yours at no extra cost. And their 
unsurpassed quality makes them a sound invest- 
ment in health protection. 

The Cosmopolitan bench bath, illustrated with 
the efficient Triton shower mixer, is of non-flexing 


A LOVELY BATHROOM 


with fixtures in Peachblow 





A first-floor washroom fakes /ittle space, 


adds permanent value to your home. Sim- 


plifies child training, provides convenience 
Sor guests. Lavatory is the Kohler Strand. 


iron, cast for rugged strength and permanent rigid- 
ity, and coated with the famous Kohler enamel. 
The Jamestown lavatory is of vitreous china. In- 
tense firing makes the surface of both bath and 
lavatory glass hard, lustrous, and easy to clean. 
The chromium plated brass fittings are durable, 
convenient to use. 

Visit your Kohler dealer for advice on fixtures 
for bathroom, washroom, kitchen, and laundry. 
Kohler quality is a 76 year old tradition. Write for 
illustrated Booklet A-20. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES e 


HEATING EQUIPMENT * 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 





